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THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 





The days are brief, and dark, and cold ; 
The barren fields are brown and sere ; 

The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the bright new year. 


The birds and flowers are away, 

Or sleep in mother Earth's warm breast ; 
But I amid the storms must stay, 

And toil and never rest ! 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed ! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return ; 

Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid ? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day precedes the light, 
However man its depth bewails ; 

After the longest, loneliest night 
The morning never fails. 


Even as turns the faithful year 
In the slow days of storm and gloom, 
And spring begins her journey here 
To tempt the earth to bloom, 
So shall the Sun unveil His face 
And all these mists in radiance burn. 
Wait but His hour ; take heart of grace ; 
Thy year begins to turn f 
— Rose Terry Cooke. 





A WORD OF CHEER. 





There are weary feet 
That we of often meet, 

In paths we frequent here, 
Whose steps would lighten, 
Would we but brighten, 

Their way, with a word of cheer. 


There are loads of care 
That full many bear, 

As they wend their toilsome way ; 
But forms would strengthen, 
And lives would lengthen, 

If a kindly word we'd say. 


There are woes untold 
Which the heart may hold, 
And bear with a secret grief ; 
But O! how often, 
Might trials soften, 
By sympathy’s sweet relief. 


If a sunny smile 
Would beam the while, 
That the frowns of life must chill, 
How much of sadness 
Might yield to gladness, 
As the soul to love would thrill. 


Do not count it lost, 
Tis of little cost, 
Which some heart may yearn to hear. 
That precious token, 
Of kindness spoken, 
That comes with the word of cheer. 





(THERE is just as much difference between teach- 

ing and hearing recitations as between praying 
and preying. A person may get down on his knees 
and say a prayer and go immediately out and drive 
hard bargains with no compunction, but another 
may pray a good prayer on his feet, while hurrying 
down Broadway, and rather cut off his hand than 
cheat a man out of acent. Tate’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Education ” will do no teacher any good unless he 
lives up to it. There is a wonderful amount of 


on theorizing and essaying that never gets down so 
low as the class in decimal fractions. Its high 
43 


science is infinitely too high for the primary class. 
The hearer of recitations is usually a scientific and 
pedagogical humbug. He knows too much. If he 
could content himself to do actual work like Pesta- 
lozzi with the little ones his star-lit philosophy 
would become cosmic dust, too fine for mortal use. 





T" is reported that a society of journalists has been 

organized in Boston called the ‘ M. Y. O. B’s.” 
They profess to follow strictly their excellent motto, 
‘*Mind Your Own Business,”—but in practice they 
studiously ignore it;—New York matters are es- 
pecially their delight. It is a conceit of the editors 
of a certain young and callow educational journal 
that it is the foreordained mission of certain inex- 
perienced editorial schoolmasters in Boston to set 
New York matters right. They see most magni- 
fiedly the mite y inconsistencies of Manhattan edi- 
tors, but no force could drive into them a knowl- 
edge of the ignorance in their own brains. Con- 
ceit and culture! Would that the laws of Massa- 
chussetts could divorce them! But no, it cannotbe. 
As it was in the past, so is it now, and so it shall be. 
That the promised millennium may soon come when 
conceit shall be consigned where culture cannot 
come, let us pray. 


AMERICA has for some time been sending 

watches to Switzerland, plum-puddings to En- 
gland, and coal oil to Newcastle, and the time is not 
distant when we shall send school-books to London. 








There are no school readers in any foreign coun- 


try that can compare, in careful grading ena’ ree 
cational adaptability, with the issues of the Ameri- 
can press during the past few years. When we 
place side by side English and American books in 
this department the difference in character and fine- 
ness of illustration, as well as quality of paper and 
durability of binding, becomes apparent. The time 
was only a few years ago, when our school-books 
were not much to our credit. A series of school 
readers even now in use in some out of the way 
districts, contains pictures that Comenius would 
not have put in his illustrated school-book. They 
were even worse than those found in the old New 
England primer. But a change has taken place, 
and the publishers of our recent geographies, lan- 
guage lessons, histories, and elementary science 
books have spared no pains in making their books 
equal to the very best in any other department of 
publication. Since the publication of Guyot’s 
‘‘Earth and Man,” and Ritter’s works, geography 
teaching with us has greatly improved. We have 
become somewhat emancipated from the tyranny of 
location, and the memorizing of names and figures, 
and commenced to teach geography as a science 
even in the lower grades. Judging from the ques- 
tions ‘‘ set” for examination found in English jour- 
nals, we judge that London teachers are more com 
pletely in the toils of geographical routinism than 
we are. It is a fact curious to us that in England 
the arithmetic work for boysis harder than for girls, 
possibly on the supposition that boys have more 
capacity for mathematics than girls have. 


ORKING-MEN in the trades say that almost 
every day some of their number are crowded 

off from the ground on which they stand by the in- 
vention of new, and the improvement of old ma- 
chinery and methods, but working teachers need 
never fear that the time will come when the in- 
vention of new methods will ever do away with the 
presence of a greater number of living teachers. The 
old mechanical system, which reduced all work to 
memorizing processes, and the hearing of reci- 
tations, could put a large number of pupils under 
the care of asingle child driver, (pedagogue); but 
new methods demand that the active minds of 
teachers should come into contact with the active 
minds of pupils. There is no more machinery in 
true educational processes than there is in growth 
processes. Supervision and direction we admit, 


but machinery—NEVER. 
D*® McLELLAN, in a letter printed on the sec- 
ond page of this issue, takes us somewhat 
mildly to task for advocating quite stoutly the doc- 
trine of education by doing. We are reminded of 
a good Calvinistic Baptist preacher of several years 
ago who gave a most conclusive argument in favor 
of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. In the 
midst of his discourse a brother asked him how he 
reconciled what he was saying with what James 
taught when he said: ‘‘ By works a man is justified 
and not only by faith.” ‘‘ When I preach Paul I 
preach Paul,” said the preacher, ‘“‘and when I 
preach James I preach James.” This story only ap- 
plies to us in part, for we preach an edueation by 
doing all the time, in fact, we have found no time 
for several years to teach that an education can be 
gotten except by and through the senses. The mind 
can think without the activity of the senses, but 
trained—educated—never. This is our doctrine, and 
the sooner it is recognized by teachers the sooner 
will our educational processes become as effective 
as they ought to be. We admit that the term, ‘ ed- 
ucation of the hand and eye,” is misleading. It 
should be ‘‘ education of the mind through the hand 
and eye,” but we do not admit that the mind can be 
trained except through the activity of one or more 











of the senses. 
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OUR SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 





Last year the state of New York spent $14,000,000 for 
education. In 1850, $1,600,000 was spent; something of 
an increase, and yet only 59 percent of all pupils of 
school age in the Empire state attended school last year. 
We are said to be an educated people and, in comparison 
with heathen nations and darker ages, we are, but in 
comparison with what we ought to be we are far from 
being well educated. But the fact that nearly 60 per 
cent. of New York’s young people attended school last 
year by no means proves that all this 60 per cent were 
educated, or that the forty per cent who did not attend, 
were not educated. Let us see how the case stands. 

1. It seems to be expected that all df our school popu- 
lation should attend school at least three months each 
year. This cannot be expected. Work is too urgent, 
young peopje mature too rapidly in this fast age. A 
young man of eighteen is older to-day than young men 
of twenty-one used to be a hundred yearsago. There 
are comparatively few young people who stay at home 
and work for their parents on the farm or in the shop 
until they are of age. 

2. School authorities do not provide accommodations 
for all of school age in their districts. There is not 
school-room enough to hold all the pupils if they, should 
attend school at the same time; and the fact now stares 
us in the face that the whole number who attend the 
schools for some period of the year in proportion to the 
whole number of school age, has been growing smaller 
since 1870, according to the recent report of State Super- 
intendent Draper. Yetitis true, as Mr. Draper says, that 
those who do attend the schools, go with greater regu- 
larisy than formerly. Thus it is in education as in com- 
mercial life, the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer. As far as the schools are concerned fewer are 
obtaining an education in New York than sixteen years 
ago, but this minority are getting more learning than 
their older brothers and sisters did. 

8. Several questions most pertinent in this connection 
may be asked: Are our public schools meeting the de- 
mands of humanity ?—in other words, are they educat- 
ing the people as they ought to? Far be it from us to 
intimate that they are failures, Lut far be it also from 
us to even intimate that they are as great a success as 
they ought to be. Why? 

a. Because methods of instruction have remained 
essentially unchanged in theme for a generation. 
b. Because inexperienced persons are frequenly em- 
ployed to instruct them. 
c. Because it is customary in most district schools to 
change teachers twice each year. 
d. Because text-books are not free. 
e. Because the pay of teachers is insufficient to lead 
competent persons to make teaching a permanent oc- 
cupation. 
f. Because there is no unity of purpose in the system. 
g. Because there is no professional compact between 


teachers. 
h. Because our schools attempt to cover too many 
subjects. 
i. Because our teachers are so afraid of sectarianism 
they have almost driven morahty out of the schools. 
j. Because memorizing book lore is considered edu- 
cation. 
How can all this be remedied ? 
a. By modernizing methods of teaching in all 
schools, small as well as large. 
b. By employing competent persons to teach during 
good behavior in the same place at living salaries. 
ce. Making text-books free, 
d, Unifying all our state systems. 
e. Creating a professional pride and compact. 


f. Simplifying the courses of study and training the 


hand and eye; in other words, making schools prepare 
for the work of the world as it now is, 

g. Giving oppportunity tothose who wish to receive 
special religious instruction from the various religious 
teachers to attend their classes, but by all means let- 
ing our schools teach religious doctrine as the basis of 
all morality. 

h, Teaching the people what the education of the 
whole boy or girl means, 





ALL that you can depend upon in a boy, as significa- 
tion of true power, likely to issue.in good fruit, is his 
will to work for the work’s sake, not his desire to sur- 
pass his school fellows; and the aim of the 


teaching you give him ought to be to prove 
to him and to strengthen in him his own separate 


who are everlastingly greater than he. Still less ought 
you to hang favors and ribbons about the neck of the 
creature who is the greatest, to make the rest envy him. 
Try to make them love him and follow him and not 
struggle with him. RUSKIN. 





A DECLARATION OF BELIEF. 





The industrial association of this city has found it ex- 
pedient to issue a declaration of what it believes to be 
true educational doctrine. 

The association holds that :— 

I. The complete development of all the faculties can 
be reached only through a system of education which 
combines the training found in the usual course of study 
with the elements of manual training. 

If. The current system trains the memory too largely, 
the reasoning powers less, the eye and the hand too 
little. 

Ill. Industrial training to have its fullest value must 
be an integral part of general education. While valu- 
able in some measure alone, it is alone little better than 
manual training as leading to the learning of trades. 

IV. It is not the aim of manual training to teach 
trades. That boys and girls will, if educated according 
to the system which it advocates, be better able to take 
up the study of any particular trade, it recognizes as 
one of the results of the system. It is the development 
of all the faculties which it holds to be the essential aim 
of the system. 
V. The fact is generally recognized among those best 
informed on the subject of education that the kinder- 
garten system produces the best results with young 
children. The association claims that the system which 
combines industrial training with the usual and neces- 
sary branches is nothing more than a development 
of the kindergarten theory ; a system found wise for 
young children, modified and adapted to children of 
more mature growth, 
VI. As children, wherever found, possess the same 
faculties and develop the same characteristics, this sys- 
tem should be introduced into all classes and grades of 
schools, the private as well as the public school, and not 
alone in the primary public schools, but in all those of 
more advanced grades. 
VII. This system tends to the development of certain 
moral qualities as well as to the development of the 
intellectual faculties. 
VIII. The various occupations which are by this sys- 
tem given to the children, render study less irksome 
than any system can in which the exercise of the faculty 
of memory is alone involved. 
IX. There exists in this country a widespread dis- 
inclination for manual labor which the present school 
system seems powerless to overcome. There is a wide 
range of occupations which our boys and girls might 
with advantage enter were it not that they are prevented 
from doing so by a false view of the dignity of labor. 
One of the results of this system of education will be to 
destroy a prejudice which in a measure arises from a 
want of familiarity with hand work. 
X. The first and last object of the association, the main 
reason for its existence, is the creation of a puplic in- 
terest in this system and a public belief in its value. 





A VOLUME to aid the teacher in attaining professional 
fitness, has just been published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
entitled, the ‘‘ National Question Book.” 


Devices.” 





in the JOURNAL a few weeks ago, and the full page il- 
lustration of the New York Trade Schools were from the 
Sanitary Engineer and Construction Record, the best 
paper of its class in this country. 





THIs week we give good things from several state as- 
sociation meetings, and next week we hope to be able to 
give more of the same kind. 





THE foot-note of ‘‘ Educational Law, II.” published 
Dec. 25, should have read ‘Illinois Revised Statutes, 
1874, chap. 122; § 13, provides : ” 





In 1850 the New York school system cost the state 
$1,600,000 ; in 1860, ten years later, the amount was in- 


It points out 
the steps by which the earnest teacher may advance 
himself. It has been prepared by Mr. E. R. Shaw, Prin- 
cipal of the Yonkers High School, author of ‘ School 


THE cut of the Lawrenceville school which appeared 


000 ; in 1885, $13,400,090 and last year the amount was 
between $15,000,000 and $16,000,000. There are 31,000 
common school teachers and 11,912 school houses. The 
teachers wages last year amounted to $9,000,000 in 
round numbers. In building new and repairing old 
houses $3,000 000 were expended. The valuation of 
school property in the state is $35,000,000. The average 
value of country school property in towns is $1,088.68 
and in cities $45,000. The number of children of school 
age is 1,800,000, and the actual attendance 1,024,000. 
There are 112 districts in the state. 





How often will scholars be called upon to use such 
words as aterialize, apotheosis, antwtypical, caisson, em- 
pyreal, ghoul, guerrilla, howitzer, mishawaka, terre 
Coupee, wassail, etc., etc? This is a specimen of the 
words that have appeared recently in several cduca- 
tional journals, headed by the casual remark, ‘‘ For boys 
and girls to spell”!!! 

If some such mental gymnastics are necessary for the 
proper ‘‘ discipline of the mind,” why would it not be 
better to take the ordinary words of some foreign lan- 
guage, the Chinese, for example, that the child may 
have occasion to use some day, rather than to spend his 
time and energy on words that the ordinary mortal 
will never see or hear? 





Dogs it pay to teach? Never in money; always if 
one rejoices in another’s gain. He who works to benefit 
another cannot expect to get the rewards he gets 
when he only works for himself. But we believe 
that teaching is more likely to pay ifit be well done. 
Not only does good teaching benefit the pupil most, but 
it benefits the teacher most. Let those whoare striving 
for better rewards strive to do better teaching. Let the 
teacher widen his influence, undertake a broader style 
of work, propose for and ascend to higher positions. 
The field he occupies may not be able to yield better re- 
wards ; if not, let him bravely determine to do twice his 
present work elsewhere. Henry George says the work- 
man wants to do less and get more. We say the teacher 
who wishes to advance his remuneration must increase 
his work both in quality and quantity. 





A PUPIL was once told in an arithmetic class: “You 
shall not recite in another class until you get this les- 
son.” She was kept after school, urged, scolded, and at 
last punished, but she could not get the lesson. All her 
thoughts departed as soon as she tried. She never did 
get the lesson; and through all her life had an aversion 
for mathematics, nv amount of study could overcome. 
A judicious change of work, at the critical time, 
would have cured the difficulty, but under a mistaken 
notion that the only way to be busy is to continue doing 
one thing until it is done, this poor girl received a life- 
long mental injury. 





WE are indebted to the Hon. Jno. W. Holcombe for 
the Indiana reports of the state department of education 
for the years 1872-73, ’74, "76,78, ’80, ’82, and ‘84, These 
volumes will form a valuable aldition to our editorial 
library, which will be used to the advantage of the 
readers of the JOURNAL. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 





oe 


By Jas. A. McLELLAN, LL.D., Onrario 


Education by doing is an exact principle; but many 
have but a hazy idea of what this means; the sound 
**doer’’ I think, is also the»sound thinker. No doubt. 
too, ‘‘ words without things,” is not sound philosophy 
(or pedagogy); but what about things without words? 
Again we have with almost nauseating reiteration, “the 
observing powers,” ‘‘the observing powers ”—“ culti- 
vate the observing powers!” Sound, undoubtedly 
sound. But what about the reflective powers? Again, 
is not the cry of “‘ practical,” in education over done? 
What is the truly practical? I suppose that the truth 
lies somewhere between the extremes that are 50 
zealously advocated in the campi philosophorum. The 
mistakes seem to me to arise from separating (and ex- 
citing) one element of human nature from the complex 
whole,—e.g. in your remarks on Mr. Marble’s “ Pre- 
sumption of Brains,” you say ‘‘a child without his 
senses has no sense””—true, but on the other hand, what 
about the ‘‘senses” minus the child—i. e. the whole 
that makes the Eao, the thinking thing? The senses, 
‘*the eye, the ear, the hand, etc,” are excellent things, 
but THEY DON’T THINK, and this is so whether you re 
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entity. For a sensation (as of sight) does not accurately 
correspond with the physical stimulus without the 
action of something intermediate ; the image, e. g., of 
a house, formed on the retina, is not the mental image. 
The OPTICAL image is minute, and inverted, and of two 
dimensions ; the mental image is large, erect, and has 
three dimensions. So that there must be a brain, or 
something, somewhere and somehow operating on the 
sTATE of theorganism as produced through the senses. 
I suppose that it was Marble’s design to vindicate the 
claims of this ‘‘ something” to fair consideration. So, 
surely there ought to be some limitation to your ex- 
plicit statement, ‘‘ A child that can do nothing knows 
nothing,” ‘‘ there isno education in pure thinking apart 
from doing.” Doubtless there is truth in all such state- 
ments—but they contain not the whole truth. 





SIT LUX. 





By Supt. CHARLES JacoBus, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Imagine a world in perpetual darkness; processes of 
nature going on in all of their wonderful workings ; 
beautiful forms, colors, and adaptations, however, unper- 
ceived, and tnerefore unappreciated ; sense of sight un- 
necessary, and feeling alone exercised by which the 
mind could know only partially of the wonderful char- 
acter of God’s creations: Darkness, darkness, every 
where! If we imagine this state of things even for a 
moment we will be led to appreciate the importance of 
the divine command in the very earliest stages of the 
manifestations of creative power, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 
At the very threshold of God’s wonderful seven days of 
work, light was called into existence, asa seeming neces- 
sity, even for Almighty Deity, in the carrying out of His 
eternal plans, though to God the darkness and the light 
are really both alike. 

In no sphere more than in that of the teacher is the sen- 
timent worthy to be repeated. Yes! ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
and let those who heretofore have walked in darkness 
know that the edict is still being proclaimed, and obedi- 
ence thereto in the realm of the the teacher’s work is 
being faithfully and zealously rendered. 

I was with the sexton of one of our largest churches 
a few weeks ago after all arrangements had been made 
for the lighting of the building by electricity. Darkness 
reigned within, but all that was necessary was to ‘‘turn on 
the light.” The mysterious current was flowing through 
the wires connecting with the great dynamo at the cen- 
tral station, but it did us no good. 1t needed tobe turned 
on, and then by a simple movement the sexton flooded 
the church with light, revealing the beautiful organ and 
all the handsome interior decorations of the building. 
And a thought something like this has since occurred to 
me:—Many teachers are in darkness ; their course is not 
illumined. They would like the light. It is all around 
them and all they have to do apparently, is to turn on 
the light. The great central stations are the editors 
sanctums and publishing rooms of the educational 
journals and literature of the day, working hard day and 
night to keep up the light-giving current. None need be 
in the dark, only let them turn on the light, and focus it 
upon their work, and the methods by which they strive 
to be successful will be more lucid and reasonable,and the 
ease with which they accomplish their work will sur- 
prise them. ‘‘ Sitlux.” Turn on the light. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS, 
N. Y. 





On the last Tuesday in December there assembled 
in Syracuse a notable body of educators. As an 
organization, the ‘‘ Associated Academic Principals,” 
of the state of New York is only a year old, but 
it has an organ, The Academy, that ranks not far 
from the first among the educational magazines in 
the country. The matters discussed at such a gather- 
ing primarily concern only the high schools and acade- 
mies, yet there were present at the holiday conference 
men whose names are synonymous with breadth of view 
and integrity of purpose. There was President Adams, 
of Cornell University, whose plain appearance would 


. lead one to believe his humorous statement that, under 
_the Cornell method of reading Latin, his sophomores 


could understand the involved Roman sentence better 


. by hearing it read than he himself could from the 


printed text before him. When, later on, he uncon- 
sciously complimented the association by saying that 
the facuity at Ithaca had deferred a final decision upon 
Some question in order to consult with the principals, a 
thrill of pleasure passed through the audience, and the 


gentleman’s plainness was forgotten. Near him sat the 
venerablé Dr. Sheldon, of Oswego, master over two gen- 
erations, and vigorous yet. His well considered plan 
for the consolidation of our dual system of state super- 
vision may prove to be his crowning success. New 
York’s Andover, Colgate academy, was represented by 
its principal, modest in manner and polished in speech. 
At opposite sides of the room sat the popular State Sup- 
erintendent Draper and the actuary of the regents, As- 
sistant Secretary Watkins, each working earnestly for 
the educational welfare of the Empire state, but prob- 
ably destine1 soon to enter upon a struggle for official 
existence. The thoughtful silence of each upon some 
topics discussed betokened the wary antagonists. It 
was evident that the principals will not willingly see the 
work of the regents essentially changed. A village high 
school that supplies text-books freely to all its students, 
and in return receives annually $2,000 in non-resident 
tuition, found a fit representative in Prin. Barto, of 
Ithaca, young, straight, and energetic. The new princi- 
pal of Albany high school was studied with interest, for 
he steps into the shoes left vacant by Dr. Bradley, our 
former metropolitan. His new neighbor, Principal 
Mead, of Troy, was keener of sight if not so ready in 
language. When such men gladly give two days out of 
a brief holiday rest to informal interchange of views, 
and to the rectification of lines along which secondary 
schools must move, a looker-on may feel sure that edu- 
cational progress is not backward. 

Some of the definite actions of the conference were a 
request to the regents to hold the November examin- 
ations two weeks later; endorsing Superintendent Drap- 
er’s plan for a uniform basis for licensing all teachers; 
requesting the colleges to agree upon some uniform 
minimum standard for entrance qualifications; adopting 
a resolution that college diplomas should be accepted as 
proper evidence of intellectual qualifications in a teacher, 
and unanimously adopting another resolution commen- 
datory of the regents. Occasionally a vote was taken 
and a question carried almost unanimously, only to be 
treated a minute later to a unanimous vote for recon- 
sideration; whereat the city reporters quietly smiled. 
Little Falls, N. Y. LzeiaH H. Hunt. 


SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS. 








By Cou, FRANcIS W. PARKER. 


Education is the working out of the design of the 
human being in:o character. 

The nature of the being determines the external con- 
ditions which must be applied at each stage of growth 
for the normal out-working of the design. 

Natural teaching presents these conditions in proper 
proportions and in the proper time and place. 

1. Study the nature of the human being and the in- 
ternal conditions of growth. 

2. Study the external conditions of growth, the in- 
fluence of mind over mind, the subject to be taught, 
the skill to be acquired. 

8. Study the adaptation of the external conditions 
of personal influence, knowledge, modes of expres- 
sion to the internal conditions of growth. 

A course of study should be an outline of ali the sub- 
jects which can be used in school for development. 
These subjects should be arranged according to their 
adaptation in grades to the growth of all the powers of 
body, mind, and soul. 

The highest intellectual action is found in choosing the 
best conditions for self-growth ; the highest moral ac- 
tion is found in using one’s physical and intellectual 
powers for the good of others. The human being works 
out his own design ; that is, all education is by work. 

To train pupils to work ; to work for others ; to do the 
work immediately necessary for all-sided growth; to 
train them to love work ; to work systematically ; to put 
all their energies into work ; to work with the least pos- 
sible aid, and for no hope of reward except the joy of 
overcoming, and the good of others,is the true aim of 
education,—the end of normal growth. 

In beginning the work of teaching pupils whom you 
do not know: 

1. Ascertain by careful, prolonged, thorough, and 
all-sided examination your pupils’ motives and habits of 
work ; what they know, what they can do, and how 
they do it. ’ 

(a) The work given pupils should be directly adapted 
to their power to do work and their habits of working. 
If the work is too easy —ie., something that they have 
done well before—or if the work is too difficult, some- 
thing beyond their powers, then the result will be a 





failure, 


(6) Discriminate sharply between means and end ; use 
all that the pupil knows or can do as a means for taking 
a higher step, but do not take time in attempting to 
teach pupils what they have already learned, or to do 
what they have already learned io do well. The most 
difficult task in teaching is to train pupils to do thor- 
oughly that which they have done repeatedly and done 
carelessly. 

(c) Do not judge a pupil by a narrow standard ; find 
out all that he knows and ali that he can do which 
comes in the line of character building. 

(d) Take all the tame necessary to do good work. 

2.—PREPARATION. Learn thoroughly the great body 
of knowledge which pupils are to acquire; study the 
relation of one subject to all other subjects and the 
relation of all modes of expression to thought. 

(a) In order to teach a grade, the teacher should not 
only know the work of that grade, but the steps which 
lead to and the steps which lead beyond to the highest 
grade. 

8. Prepare each and every lesson with the greatest 
care ; no matter how well you think you know the les- 
son, go over thoroughly every step of the ground. 

(a) First get the thought of the lesson; acquire dis- 
tinct concepts which you wish to build into the minds 
of your pupils ; prepare yourself to answer every proper 
question which they may ask. 

(b) If the pupils .re to read, master the thought you 
wish them to get by reading; if there are problems to 
perform, understand thoroughly the relation of the num- 
bers, and use figures simply to express, or get thought. 

(c) In teaching geography acquire distinct general 
conce pts of the continents or countries to be taught, 
then learn all the details that you wish your pupils to 
put into the concepts. Prepare carefully the reading 
that is to aid in acquisition of concepts. 

(d) Observe in science teaching all you wish your 
pupils to observe; place yourself continually in the 
position of a pupil and work out the same problems he 
is to work out. 

(e) Use all authorities possible in acquiring the details 
of a history lesson. 

4. The preparation of technical work is of the great- 
est importance ; by technical work is meant skill in the 
expression of thought, to wit, speech, writing, molding, 
modeling, making, painting, drawing, music, and 
gesture. : 

(a) All expression should be along the lines of the 
least possible physical resistance consistent with the 
highest degree of intelligibility and legibilicy. 

(6) 1t isa very important fact for teachers to know 
that their approximation to perfection in skill of ex- 
pression by whatever mode, diminishes to a very great 
degree the effort on the part of their pupils to acquire 
the same skill. 

(c) Therefore teachers should be constantly striving 
to make themselves perfect in all forms of expression, 
in perfecting writing, drawing, moulding, &c. 

5.—CONCENTRATION,. All teaching and means of teach- 
ing should be at all times concentrated upon the devel- 
opment of the thought power. 

(a) All modes of expression should be used imme- 
diately for the development of thought power. In the 
practice of the highest art of teaching, a mode of expres- 
sion is never used merely for the sake of acquiring the 
form, that is, each form of expression should have im- 
mediate and direct reaction upon thought. 

(b) Each mode of expression has its peculiar, distinct, 
and indispensable function in concept building ; there- 
fore the use of all modes of expression is essential to 
the proper development of thought. 

(c) Talking demands quick mental action and allows 
for constant modification of thought. 

(ad) In writing a slower process of thinking may be 
used ; the forms of expression being more objective 
than the oral form ; one pupil may depend upon another 
for his expression, which lessens original activity: in 
writing, properly conducted, each pupil is thrown upon 
his own resources. 

(e) Painting demands the closest observations of 
colors, surfaces, and the limitations of surfaces. 

(f) Drawing demands the closest observation of out- 
lines. The greatest danger, both in painting and draw- 
ing, is thet pupils may be trained to represent conven- 
tional instead of actual forms; this process closes. the 
pupils’ eyes to real observation. 

(g) Both modeling and making are the fundamental 
means of concept building. 

(h) Music arouses thought and consequent emotions, 
which can be aroused in no other way. 

(i) Bearing and gesture express character more plainly 
than any other form of expression. 
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6, All subjects of thought should be concentrated 
upon concept building. 

(a) Observation, reading, and hearing language are 
the three principal means of thought evolution ; the use 
of each means should be governed by the power of pupils 
to think. 

(b) Form and geometry should be used when clear 
concepts of space, area, or volume are necessary. 

(c) Number is that element of thinking which must be 
used when definite concepts of distance, area, volume, 
bulk, weight, force (motion and time), and values are 
necessary to mind growth, 

(d) The accidents of grammar should be taught all 
along the line whenever the knowledge of them will 
give more immediate power in getting and expressing 
thought. 

(e) The same may be said of the derivation of words ; 
teach the derivation of a word when the derivation of 
that word will be a direct help in the evolution of 
thought. 

(f) The natural sciences are organically associated each 
with the others—and all sciences have the closest rela- 
tions to every other subject taught in our schools. 
Botany, zoology, and physiology are really one and the 
same subject ; geography is the basis of history ; history 
cannot be understood without geography and literature ; 
political economy and the science of government grow 
out of history. 

7. THe Best.—Never allow or accept any work from 
the pupil which is not the result of his best efforts. 
Always effectively demand the best from your pupils, 
both in thought and expression. 

(a) Learn to know the best each one of your pupils is 
capable of doing in every direction, and then always 
strictly require the best efforts. 

(b) Never praise pupils for results, but always recog- 
nize effort to obtain results. 

(c) In recitation demand the closest attention ; if a 
pupil lags or shows the slightest inattention ask him a 
question or give him some special work to do. 

(d) Never allowa pupil to use an incorrect oral s-ntence 
(when due confidence on his part has been acquired). 

(e) Never allow a pupil to use an incorrect written 
sentence ; never allow a pupil to spell, punctuate, or use 
capitals incorrectly. 

(f) Always demand your pupils’ best writing. 

(g) From the beginning to the end never teach any- 
thing incorrectly ; have the writing correct in form. 

(h) Never use a wrong form for the purpose of teach- 
ing a right form ; in spite of your best efforts, pupils will 
make all the mistakes necessary (?) for correction. 

(i) Teach the right, the true, the positive, and let the 
wrong, the negative, severely alone. 

8, THE PURPOSE OF A RECITATI-N is to aid pupils to 
work earnestly and persistently in the right direction 
with the least possible urging, explanations, and aid. 

The right directions are those which steadily tend to 
the development of powers, the foundation of habits 
which result in developing the highest character of 
which the pupil is capable. 

(a) Recitation which does not make your pupils study 
or work more and better, is a failure. 

(b) As all real development has for its foundation the 
evolution of thought power, therefore each recitation 
should have for its sole purpose the making of some 
particular concept or thought more adequate. 

(c) Questioning is a principal means of leading pupils 
to think a profitable question demands a concept, a 
judgment or a generalization which your pupils must 
recall or make. 

(d) Best effort is brought about by minimum assist- 
ancé on the part of the teacher ; never explain anything 
unless absolutely necessary ; never help pupils when 
they can help themselves, Make yourself as useless to 
their work as porsible. 

(e) Never explain anything in numbers or primary 
arithmetic ; everything explained means a loss on the 
part of the pupil of the power to investigate. 

The most successful recitation is that one which 
causes in.each and every pupil the highest degree of 
mental effort. 

9. ORpsE limits all the energies of body, mind, and 
-sonl t6 the workin hand. 

(a) When a pupil is thus-engaged he is assisting his 
schoolmates in the best possible way. 

(b) The joy of overconring the real genuine obstacles 
which lie in the pathway of true progress is a sufficient 
incentive and reward for best efforts. 

(ec) Disorder, inattention, and laziness are the direct re- 
sults of poor or bad teaching. 

(d@) Pupils should bein order all the time in school. 
When interest in work is lacking on account of bad 
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teaching, compulsion must take the place of interest 


until an interest is aroused—fai'ing in the latter, the 


school is a failure. 

10. Promotions,—A pupil should be promoted at any 
time when he can de more good in a more advanced 
class. 

(a) Power to do work should be the basis of promo- 
tion and not acquired knowledge. 

(b) Pupils should never be promised promotions as re- 
wards—promotions should never be rewards,—effort 
alone should be rewarded. 

(c) Teachers should eagerly watch for all attempts to 
do better, and they should discrimiuate closely between 
merely quick-witted or brilliant pupils and those who 
acquire power through a long, persistant struggle. 

11. MotiveE.—The one essential point of all education 
is to develop the desire on the part of pupils to be of the 
highest and besi use to humanity. 

(a) Above all knowledge, principles, and methods 
stands the personal influence of the teacher, and thatin- 
fluence must have behind it a complete self-sacrificing 
love for each and every child under his charge. 








THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 





MEMORIAL DAYS. 





By N. O. WILHELM. 
I.—Objects. ® 
1. Cultivates expression. 
. Creates love for history. 
. Trains observation and memory. 
. Cultivates the morals and motives, 
. Creates an interest in the person or thing. 
. Adds a pleasant and profitable variety to school- 
work, 
. Interests parents, and induces them to visit the 
school. 
II.— When ? 
1. Ona day that calls to mind some notable event. 

2. Near the end of a short term, or just before 
Christmas vacation, and at the end of the term ; 
or not oftener than once a month. 

{Il.— What ? 

1. Special exercises for special days—as Indepen- 
dence Day, Christmas, New Year’s, and Arbor 
Day. 

2. Appropriate exercises for some noted personage, 
on his death-day, birthday, or the anniversary of 
an event in his life. 

IV.—How Conducted. 

1. A school song or solo every ten or fifteen minutes. 

2. A few appropriate declamations, dialogues, and 
quotations. 

8. Essays by the scholars, of from seventy to three 
hundred words. 

4. Selections from his works, read or recited on an 
author’s memorial day. 

The following is a classified list of days that may be 
observed : 
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I.—LITERARY PEOPLE. BIRTHDAYS. 
Bayard Taylor, Jan. 11, 1825. 
Edgar A. Poe, Jan. 19, 1809. 
Lord Byron, Jan. 22, 1788. 
Robert Burns, Jan. 25, 1759, 
Charles Dickens, Feb. 7, 1812. 
Victor Hugo, Feb. 26, 1802. 
H. W. Longfellow, Feb. 27, 1807. 
Torquato Tasso, March 11, 1544. 
Jean Paul Richter, March 21, 1768, 
Washington Irving, April 8, 1748. 
William Shakespeare, April 28, 1564. 
David Hume, April 26, 1711. 
Joseph Addison, May-1, 1672. 
W. H. Prescott, May 4,-1796. 
Alexander Pope, ‘May 22, 1688. 
‘Thomas Hood, May:23, 1798. 
R. W. Emerson, May 25, 1803. 
John G. Saxe, June 2, 1816. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, June 14, 1812. 
Richard Hildreth, June 28, 1807. 
DEATH-DAYS. 
Daniel DeFoe, April 24, 1781. 
Frederick Schiller, May 9, 1805. 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans, May 12, 18635. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne, May 19, 1864. 
William Cullen Bryant, June 12, 1878. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Browning, June 29, 1861. 

II. —8TATESMEN, BIRTHDAYS. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, Jan. 8, 106 B.C. 
Edmund Burke, Jan. 1, 1730. 
Salmon P. Chase, Jan. 13, 1808. 
Daniel Webster, Jan. 18, 1782. 
Abraham Lincoln, Feb. I2, 1809. 
J. C. Calhoun, March 18, 1782. 
Otto E, Leopold Bismarck, April 1, 1815. 
Thomas Jefferson, April 2, 1748. 
Henry Clay, April 12, 1777. 
Louis Adolphe Thiers, April 16, 1797. 
William H. Seward, May 16, 1801. 

DEATH-DAY8. 
Edward Everett Jan. 15, 1865. 

III. —SOLDIERS. BIRTHDAYS. 
Robert E. Lee, Jan. 19, 1807. 
George Washington, Feb, 22, 1782. 
Duke of Wellington, May 1, 1769. 
Ulysses 8. Grant, April 27, 1822. 

DEATH-DAYS. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, May 5, 1821. 
1V.—INVENTORS. BIRTHDAYS. 
Benjamin Franklin, Jan. 17, 1706. 
Thomas A. Edison, Feb. 11, 1847, 
George Stephenson, June 9, 1781. 
DEATH-DAYS. 
Robert Fulton, Feb. 24, 18135. 
V.—EXPLORERS, BIRTHDAYS. 
Dr. David Livingstone, March, 19, 1813. 
DEATH-DAYS. 
Dr, Elisha Kent Kane, Feb. 16, 1857. 
Sir John Franklin, June 11, 1847. 
Henry M. Stanley arrived at Zanzibar, Africa 
Jan. 6, 1871. 

VI.—SCIENTISTS, BIRTHDAYS. 
Sir John William Lubbock, March 26, 1803. 
Louis Agassiz, May 28, 1807. 

DEATH-DAYS. 
Charles Robert Darwin, April 20. 1882. 
Alexander Von Humboldt, May 6, 1859. 
Sir John W. Herschel, May 11, 1871. 

VII.—GREAT TEACHERS, BIRTHDAYS. 
John Henry Pestalozzi, Jan. 12, 1746. 
Friedrich Froebel, April 21, 1782. 
Horace Mann, May 4, 1796. 
Thomas Arnold, June 13, 1795. 

VII.—ARTISTS. BIRTHDAYS. 
Peter Paul Reubens, June 29, 1577. 

DEATH-DAYS. 
Michael Angelo, Feb. 17 (18?), 1563. 

IX.—MUSICIANS. BIRTHDAYS. 
George Frederick Handel, Feb. 28, 1685. 
Joseph Haydn, March 31, 1782. 

DEATH-DAYS. 
Ernst Von Weber. June 5, 1826. 





BEGINNING WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Pror. GEORGE GRIFFITH, NEw PALtTz STATE 
Norma. Scsou., N. Y. 


I. As a rule, work in geography is begun too early in the 
school course. 

I believe this for the following reasons : 

1. The work in geography, beyond a few lessons on 
directions and distances, requires, almost from the start, 
a well-developed imagination or power of mental pic- 
ture-making not possessed by the very young child. 

2. In most of our courses of study the little ones have 
new and difficult studies forced upon them too fast*for 
either profit or safety. 

8. More than in the case ef some other studies, my 
experience has taught me that there is the greatest 
economy both -of time and effort in postponing the be- 
ginning of geography until the-pupils are -somewhat 
ma 4 

The proper time for beginning geography is, in my 
opinion, about the fourth year in school, or when the 
pupils are about through with their third readers. 

II. Unnecessarily elaborate preparations for the formal 
study of geography are frequently provided for in 
courses of study. 

To properly study the geography of a section of coun- 


Jtry that cannot be actually seen by the pupil requires 
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the production, in the mind of the pupil, of a correct 
and vivid mental picture of that section of country,— 
its outline, relief forms, drainage, etc. The mind of 
the pupil must be stored with proper material,—‘* con- 
cepts” or 4‘ ideas” of peninsula, valley, river, etc.,— 
the elements which are combined to produce such pic- 
tures. To furnish this material is the preparatory work 
in geography, and is the main object of teaching local 
or vicinity geography. 

The work that should be done to fit pupils for begin- 
ning the formal study of the geography of different 
states and countries can be accomplished, with pupils of 
proper maturity, in one-half year, or at most in two- 
thirds of a year. To outline this preparatory work and 
give some suggestions for accomplishing it will occupy 
the remainder of this article. It may not be improper 
to add that this course of study has not been entirely 
“evolved from my inner consciousness,” but is my 
theory modified by actual trial in a school-room, and 
in its present form has been used for two years in five 
large schools. In these schools it has given the pupils a 
good preparation for the use of their text-books in 
geography for the further pursuit of the study. 

III. Course of Study, Geography, Fourth Grade, First 
Half year. 

1. Directions,—up, right, north, etc. 

2. Distance,—by actual measurement— by the eye. 
Tables of linear measure. 

8. Maps carefully developed : 

Book. 
(a.) Full size a Top of desk, 
Top of table, etc. 
School-room. 
(b.) On different scales, of School-house. 
School-grounds. 

These should all be drawn from actual measurements 
made by the pupils, and upon ‘‘scales’’ made by the 
pupil, guided by the teacher. Teach directions on maps. 

4. Mold and then map immediate vicinity as, district, 
town, ward, city, and county. 

The number of steps in the development of this part 
of the work will be determined by the needs of the pu- 
pils. Be absolutely sure that clear and definite ideas 
are always secured. Train the pupils in mental picture- 
making. Test their mental pictures by asking them to 
show you by diagram, map, or picture what they “see 
in their minds.” Now show them that pictures, maps, 
moldings, and verbal descriptions are aids to the forma- 
tion of these mental pictures of places, countries, etc., 
not possible to be seen by the pupils, and that they must 
study them as such,—the represent ations and not the 
realities of geography. Do not be satisfied until the 
ordinary pupil rightly understands what a map is until 
such a map generally calls up in his mind a picture of 
the section mapped. Wherever in this preceding work 
any natural division as hill, creek, plain, etc., comes 
under observation, descriptions of such divisions should 
be brought out and the proper name attached. 


{ Surface. 
Volume. 
Center. 
5. Develop properties J Circumference. 
of asphere. Diameter. 


. Great. 
Circles. } Sinai 
Axis, Poles, Equator. 
Its size. Show and study a 





6. The world a sphere. 
terrestrial globe. 
| Observation. 
7. Important natural divisions | Molding. 
of water, studied from Pictures. 


Maps. 

Definitions of these deduced and accurately memor- 
ized, 

8. Movements of the earth illustrated and the simple 
results—day, and night, and year—explained with a 
globe. 

9. Ideas of climate, productions, commerce, 'govern- 
ment, etc., developed from examples within the personal 
experience and observation of the pupils. 

10. Proceed to the topical study of states, grand di- 
visions, or hemispheres at the teacher's option. 

Pupils should read upon the above topics from all the 
primary geographies that can be secured. Reading of 
books of travél and description should be done by and 
to the pupils, to arouse ‘interest and enthusiasm in the 
new study. Pictures of animals, cities, natural scenery, 
etc., should illustrate the reading and stories. Speci- 
mens from our own and other countries, especially if 
collected by the pupils, will add interest. 

N. B. (a) Never do for a pupil what you can lead him 
to do for himself. 

(b). Develop the idea before giving the term or word. 

(c). Proceed from the known to the unknown. 


PAPER FOLDING.—II. 





By Susie E. Birner, Cepar FAu.s, Ia. 
GEOMETRIC SOLIDS. 

11, Frustum of a quadrangular pyramid. Draw an 
f 7, octagon, from that draw a figure 
) like the cut; cut out and crease 
“4 on the lines, fold the small dark 
square in for the top, and paste 
the light one on it. Fold the 
light side in as in forming the 
pyramid; bend the large dark 

square in for the base, paste the light one on it. 
12. Frustum of a triangular pyramid. Draw an octa- 
gon, from that draw a figure like 
the cut; fold the dark side 1m as in 
forming the pyramid; fold the 
small dark equilateral triangle in 
for the the top, paste the light 
one on it. Bend the large dark 
equilateral triangle in for the base, paste the light one 

on it. 


IS 


Fig.13 





Fig. 11 





Fig.12 


18. Hexagonal pyramid. 
A pyramid having six sides. 
Draw a figure like the cut ; 
cut out and crease as the 
lines indicate; fold the 
dark side in, paste the outer 
light side on it, bend the 
dark hexagon in for the 
base, paste the light one 
on it. 


14. Hexagonal prism. 
Draw and cut out a fig- 
ure like the cut ; crease 
as the lines indicate ; 
fold the dark side in, 
paste the sixth side from 
that on it, bend the 
dark hexagons in for 
the ends, paste the light 
ones on them, 


15. Octahedron. A 
\ solid having eight equila- 
teral triangular sides. 
: Draw and cut out a fig- 
‘ ure like the cut, crease 
as the lines indicate ; 
== fold the dark parts in 
v 1\ and paste the light parts 
on them to hold them 

in place. 


16. Dodecahedron. 
>A solid having twelve 
sides. This has twelve 
triangular sides. 
Draw and cut out a 
figure like the cut ; 
fold the dark parts in, 
paste the light ones 
onthem. Six trian- 
gles form a point. 














17. Dodecahedron. This has 
twelve pentagonal sides. Draw 
two pentagons as shown in cut, 
draw the other lines ; crease on 
the lines, cut on the heavy lines 
to the center pentagon; fold 
the dark parts in and the two 
pentagons together, one forms 
the top and the other the bot- 
tom of the solid. Paste the 
light parts on the dark. 





18. Icosahedron. A solid having twenty equilateral 
J triangular sides. .Draw a 
figure like the cut ; begin 
at the top, cut on the heavy 
lines to the second hori- 
zontal line; begin at the 





Fig. 18 
bottom, cut on the heavy lines to the third horizontal 
line. Fold the dark parts in, paste the light parts on 
‘them to hold them in place, 





19. Globe. Draw and cut out a figure like the cut, 
each section should be twice as 
long as it is wide; bring the four 
outside ends together, shaping it 
over a ball ; have another one like 
the first, place the second one over 
the first letting the edges meet 
in the middle of the under sec- 
tions; paste to hold in place. 





20. Ovoid. The ends of the sec- 
tions meeting in the center are not 
as pointed as the ends of the sections 
forming the globe, but the outer 
ends are more pointed. Draw a fig- 
ure as in making the globe, then 
make the outer ends more pointed 

Fig. 20 and the ones meeting in the center 
less 80; proceed as in making the globe. 
SHORT VERSUS LONG DIVISION. 
{For Young Pupils.] 
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Class may write the questions: Six is in twenty-five 
how many times? Write it now in figures instead of 
words, using the sign of division. (Result 25+6= ?) 

Here it another way to write the same question 6)25.) 


? 


Read the question as I point. Iwill give you some more 
questions to be written that way. Nine isin seventy-one 
how many times? How many times is three contained 
in fourteen? How many eights are there in fifty-five? 
etc., etc. etc. Now read your questions in order. 

Erase the question marks and write the answers in 
their places. Read your examples as you have them 
now. (Six is in twenty-five, four times and one over,or 
four and one-sixth times, etc., etc.) 

Write these questions in the same way: Five is in 
nineteen how many times? Five in three hundred and 
seventy? Seven in forty-two? Seven in nine thousand 
two hundred and thirty-six? 

To which of these examples can you give the answers 
easily? You may do so and read the result. 

I will place one of your more difficult questions on the 
the board and show you away tomakeiteasy. Teacher 
writes as pupil reads from slates, 5)370.) 


? 

We will take a little of this question at a time. In- 
stead of asking how many fives in 370, we will ask how 
many fives in 87. Answer, seven and two remainder is 
right, but we are not yet ready to put down our re- 
mainder because we have not finished our division. I 
will write the seven here and the remainder down—some 
where,—it doesn’t matter where so that we remember 
it. 

Now, what figure was that we neglected to divide? 
I will place it beside the two that we had left over. 
What does that look hke? How many fives in twenty? 
I place the four in the answer and the example is done. 
Read what we have discovered. (Five is in 370 seventy- 
two times.) 

Now I will erase the work I have done and you may 
try to do the example on your slates. (Teacher assists 
dull pupils, gives but a short time for the required solu- 
tion, and then goes through the same program with the 
other example that was too difficult to do mentally.) 

Practice thus the form of short division, day by day. 
until all of its difficulties are conquered, mixing in ques- 
tions that can be solved mentally with those that mist 
be worked out with the pencil, and training the pupils 
to distinguish between them. In the midst of this work, 
when it is well enough advanced. introduce a question 
like this: Thirteen is in 4,878 how many times? Some 
will look blank and others will try to solve it by the 
well known process. Let those who can, do it, 
and then show them how they could have made 
their work easier by putting it all down (long division). 
When the example is finished have it read thus: Thir- 
teen is in 4,878. -386}§ times. 

Then‘conduct the following catechism : 

What question didwe ask when this figure was our 
answer ? (pointing to the first quotient figure.) 

We asked, 18 is in 48 how many times? 

How did we auswer it at first ? 

We said 13 is in 48 three times and something over. 

How did we find out how many were left? 

We subtracted three times 13 from 48. 

What was our remainder? 

What did we dv next 7 
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ividend fi to the right of | says, “‘I can take Vicksburgh, I cancapture Lee. Ican EF L O 
en iat “ save the Republic.” Now let us remember that we may O R TH E ITTLE N ES. 
use can to express power,—physical, intellectual, or 
spiritual power, 
or possibility. 


the four. 

What question did we ask then? 

Thirtcen is in 47 how many times? 

How many times, did we guess? 

Where did I place the three? 

How did we find out whether that was right? 

We tried if we could take three times thirteen from 
forty-seven. 

With what result ? 

We could, and had eight left. 

What did we do then? 

What question did we ask? 

How many times, did we think ? 

Where did I write the six? 

How did we find whether it was right? 

What was the result? 

Next erase all but the divisor and dividend, and have 
the children try to reproduce the example on their slates. 

Subject other examples to the same treatment until 
the form of the long division is familiar. Then vary your 
questions and train pupils to distinguish between those 
that must be done out at full length (long division), 
those that should be done with less pencil work (short 
division) and those which should be done without the 
aid of a pencil. 

No, 48. 





EXERCISE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 





Ossect :—To cultivate the picture power, and encour- 
age observation and fix a few facts regarding vehicles. 

Shut your eyes, children, and see a street car, Look 
hard. Can you see its curving roof? It is winter—what 
is that round, black pipe that comes up through the 
roof? Do you see the windows? and the backs of the 
people’s heads? Do you see the conductor? What is he 
doing? Who is that man on the front platform? What 
has he is in his hands* what else? What are the reins 
made of ? How many horses has the car? I see a car 
without a conductor—how many horses do you suppose 
it has? Look under the car—what do you see? How 
many wheels? Openeyes. All repeat—A car has four 
wheels, 

Shut your eyes again and see a milk wagon. Wha; 
makes such a noise as it rattles along? What is 
inside the cans? What is the wagon stopping for? 
How much milk do yeu suppose the man is measuring 
out for the lady? See how quickly he jumps up to his 
seat again. How many horses has he? What do you 
see turning around so fast under the wagon? How 
many wheels? Open eyes. All repeat—A wagon has 
four wheels. 

Close your eyes. Look at that ash cart. What is the 
man dumping into it? Why are there two men with 
the cart? Do they look neat and clean? How many 
horses have they? How many wheels has the cart? 
Open eyes. Repeat: A cart has two wheels. 

Close eyes. Do you see that man with the wheelbar- 
row? How many horses has he? What is he putting 
into the wheelbarrow? Now it is nearly full. How 
will he make it go? How many wheels has the wheel- 
barrow, and what else to stand on? Open eyes. Repeat: 
A wheelbarrow has one wheel. E, E. KENyon, 


A GRAMMAR LESSON. 








Ossect.—To cultivate the correct use of language, 
with special reference to may and can. 
Metsop.—Teacher. Write an assertion of an actual 
‘fact. Assert with the verb walk. Children write, 
‘* George walks to the station.” 
Tr. Write an assertion in which George is given per- 
mission or liberty to walk to the station. Ch. write, 
‘‘ George may walk to the station.” 
Tr. If you did uot know whether George would walk 
or ride to the station but you wanted to express the pos- 
sibility of his walking, what would you write? Ch. 
write, ‘*George may walk to the station.” 
Tr. What new word have you used to express liberty 
and to express possibility? Ch. May. 
Tr. Change only one word in the last sentence and 
tell me that Georze has the power to walk. -Ch. write, 
** George can walk to the station.” 
Tr. | want you to use cans not can’ts Whenever you 
are asked to do a right thing. Begin now by telling 
me some of the things that you can do. Children give 
sentences, 
Tr. There is great power in an engineer when he 
says, ‘I can control this engine that draws this long 
train.” There is grand power in a general when he 


to the station. His father wishes to express the necessity 
of his walking, what will his father say? Ch. write, 





We must not use it to express liberty 


We wil! imagine that George does not want to walk 


**George must walk to the station.” 

Tr. He must because his father says so. That is 
power from outside. A power may come from inside. 
We call it power of conscience. Suppose that either 
George or his mother must walk. The mother isold and 
feeble. George is young and strong. If George be the 
right kind of a boy, what will he say? Ch. write, ‘I 
must walk to the station.” 

Tr. That is the must of duty, not of circumstances. 
We do not like the musts so well as we do the mays and 
cans ; but, if we obey the must of duty we won’t have 
much trouble with the must of circumstances, 


SaBra L, SARGENT. 





' LANGUAGE LESSON ON PREPOSITIONS. 





You may read these sentences : The pudding is in the 
pot. The cover is on the pot. The stove is under the 
pot. The steam is above the pot. The fire is beneath 
the pot. The pipe is behind the pot. The chair is be- 
fore the pot. The kettle is beside the pot. 

Which are the most important words in these sen- 
tences? You think pudding and pot are important, out 
not the other words? How about in?—not important? 
Then I will erase it. What word shall I erase from the 
second sentence ?—the third ?—etc. (Erase all the prep- 
ositions.) Now we willread the sentences without those 
unimportant words. The pudding is the pot. The 
cover is the pot, etc., etc., etc. 
What?—they won’t do without the little words ?— 
then I will put them back. Tell me what they were. 
(Write the prepositions as the pupils recall them in an- 
other part of the board.) Now tell me about this little 
word in,—it is so very little—it doesn’t matter which 
sentence I put it in, does it? No? Then I will put 
it bere in the fifth sentence, (etc., etc., etc.) Now read 
the sentences : 
The pudding is under the pot. The cover is beneath 
the pot. The stove is above the pot. The steam is be- 
hind the pot. The fire isin the pot. The pipe is before 
the pot. The chair is beside the pot. The kettle isover 
the pot. What?—that wont do either? You are very 
hard to please. Must the little words be put in the 
right places? Then help me untangle this dreadful 
piece of confusion. Where should the pudding be ?— 





and the cover ? etc., etc., etc. No. 43. 
PRIMARY READING LESSON. 
ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT.—1. The object. 2. The 


drawing, both of which rouse interest in the new word ; 
and, 8. the written word. 
Lesson.—T. Morton, come and tell me what you see 
here. 

M. A fish. 

T. Tell me what you see? 

M. I see a fish. 

T. Now I will write what you said. 

The teacher bad displayed to Morton’s view a large 
wooden fish, with the wora cod printed on itsside. She 
now wrote, “I see a fish,” placing a picture for the 
word ‘‘ fish,” and called upon several pupils to read the 
sentence. She next covered the drawing with the 
wooden fish and asked what was left in sight. The 
children replied, ‘‘I see.” Then the word fish was sub- 
stituted for the drawing and the sentence read in its 
new dress. Below this soon appeared, ‘‘ J see a (nest),” 
a picture being substituted for the word. The teacher, 
pointing to the drawing, asked a pupil to bring her 
something like thai. The child brought anest from the 
window-sill, whereon lay a variety of equally attractive 
objects. The drawing was erased, the word substituted, 
and tne sentence read several times. Then followed a 
lesson in oral composition. With the sidé of the chalk 
and a few deft touches with its point, a representation 
of water, a real, live fish swimming in it, and a medi- 
tative fly considering the question, ‘‘ To be or not to be ?” 
were produced. With this suggestive picture for a text 
one of the pupils improvised a little story, containing a 
sermon on ‘‘ Obedience.” 


Brooklyn, A Lesson GIVEN By Miss Eaan, 








MANY MINDS. 





‘“* Ah,” said a crow to a pert blackbird, 
‘«Isn’t my song the best you’ve heard ?” 
‘¢ Well—” said the bird, with a shake of its head, 
‘ Truth in this case is better not said.” 
And the crow sorrowed long, 
For he liked his song, 
And expected to find 
All of the same mind. 


*« Ah,” said the crow to a mouse so afraid, 
‘*Isn’t my song the best ever made ?” 
‘* Yes,” said the mouse, as he neared his hole, 
‘‘ Always it charms me down to my soul.” 
Then the crow sang long, 
As we do our song, 
When chancing to find 
Some one of our mind. 
—Alice S. Webber 





TWO NEW SCHOLARS. 


been to school before, 
They’d never been near a school-house door, 
These bashful little boys. 
Mamma had taught them all they knew— 
She was a lovely teacher, too— 
But now—just hear the noise ! 





Though to each other close they kept, 

One bent his golden head and wept, 
And the other he wept, too. 

Around each neck a dimpled arm, 

As though to keep them safe from harm, 
A sweet child gently threw. 


‘‘ The corner seat’s enough for three ; 

Come over there and sit with me,” 
She sweetly said ; and—my ! 

They like the school so much to-day, 

I know if they were taken away 
They’d both tune up and cry. 


—Ione L. Jones. 


TWO SILLY FLIES. 








**°Tis a small piece of rock,” 
Buzzed a fly, of a toad 
Which it happened to see 
By the side of a road. 
**°Tis a small piece of bark,” 
Hummed another ; ‘‘ your eyes 
Must be dull as a mole’s: 
Not a bit like a fly’s— 
A sharp and intelligent fly’s, 


** See those gray, warty spots ; 
Ah, I knew it was bark !”” 
** Just the color of rock, 
Allow me to remark. 
Piece of rock !” “‘ Piece of bark !” 
So they fought loud and long ; 
Neither one would give up, 
Both, of course, very wrong— 
Two flies very foolish and wrong. 


In the meantime, Sir Toad, 
With his dull, sleepy eyes, 
Saw them wrangle, and thought : 
‘*T will dine on these flies.” 
In a twinkle, his tongue 
Took them both by surprise ; 
So he ended the fight, 
And he ended the flies— 
Those headstrong and quite absurd flies. 
* * * 7 * * 
It were well just to know 
(Take the hint, if you’re wise) 
What you're talking about. 
Bear in mind these two flies— 
These vain, argumentative flies. — 
: —George Cooper. 


“Till try !” is a soldier ; 
“T will!” is a king; 
Be sure they are near 
When the school-bells ring. 
When school-days are over, 
And boys are men, 
“Tl Try !” and “I Will!” 
Are good things then, 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





-It is estimated that there are 325,570 telephones in this country. 
Nine years ago there were only 870. 

Messrs. A. H. AnpDRews & Co. of New York, have recently 
issued an excellent illustrated catalogue, which is sure to make 
all beholders long to possess some of the good things there 
pictured. 


The old Penn farm, known as Pennsbury Manor, on the Dela- 
ware River above Bristol, Pa., was sold by the Sheriff lately. 
The place was William Penn’s country residence during the years 
1700 and 1701. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s catalogue is a novelty inits way. Besides 
exhaustive de-criptions of the books which they publish, it con- 
tains a few specimen pages and illustrations from their publica- 
tions and testimonials from teachers and other prominent educa- 
tors throughout the country. 

An anti-rent campaign has been declared in Ireland, and the 
government has determined to resist and suppress it. Some Par- 
nellite members of Parliament have been summoned to answer 
for criminal conspiracy. 

As gifts for young persons who are musically inclined, 
Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, publish some very pretty 
gems. Oneis* King Winter,” a pretty cantata, and “ Caught 
Napping,” a beautiful little operetta. ‘ 

The increase of the army in Germany has not been voted by 
the German Parliament. 

Apropos of the late rage for chrysanthemums, Vick’s Magazine 

for December had a timely article upon these pretty flowers. 


What shall be done with the Sunday School as an institution? 
is the subject of a new book now in the press of Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. 


The architrave course laid on the City Hall tower in Philadcl- 
phia, was completed Dec. 16, The tower was then 330 feet 13 
inches high. 

New Year's calls have passed out of fashion. 

D. LorHrop & Co. have now ready November, the twelfth 
volume of * Through the Year with the Poets.” With this num- 
ber Oscar Fay Adams completes his valuable series of volumes 
devoted to each month of the year. 

There was no diminution in the amount of property destroyed 
by fire during 1886 as compared with previous years. The total 
sum will foot up about $110,000,000, 

JoHN WENTWORTH SANBORN, A. M., of Albion, N. Y., has just 
published an excellent little pamphlet, which will be of much 
help to students of Latin. It is entitled, “ Roots and Stems of 
Words in the Latin Language Explained and Lilustrated with Ex- 
amples.” Price, 25 cents. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Jugde Barrett has heard the argument of Jacob Sharp’s coun- 
sel for a change of the place of trial to some county other than 
this. It is not likely that the request will be granted. 

Ex-ALDERMAN MCQUADE was found guilty in a New York 
court, Dec. 15, of accepting a bribe to vote, in 1884, for the fran- 
chise of the Broadway Surface Railroad. The jury were outonly 
halfan hour. He was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
and payment of a fine of $5,000. 


By the will of the late J. Q. A. Williams $400,000 is left to 
Harvard as a fund to aid deserving students, who are to consider 
the money advanced as loans to be repaid if possible. 


The capture of the St. Louis train-robbers and the recovery 
of most of the money wasaclever piece of detective work 
Fotheringham, the messenger, is sti)l held on suspicion of being 
implicated. 

GENERAL LOGAN was buried in Washington with 
impressive ceremonies. The funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Newman. The President was unable toattend. His health 
is now, it is reported, improving. 

Some three hundred people were burned or trampled to death 
in Madras, India, a fire breaking out in & crowded enclosure at a 
great fair. 

Mr. Hewitt assumed office as Mayor of New York on New 
Year’s day. 

The working of the new Sunday law in New Orleans is exciting 
feeling there. On petition of 400 saloon-keepers and others, an 
injunction was issued restraining the authorities from interfer- 
ing with places of business that were kept open. This will bring 
the whole subject before the courts. 

JoHN ROACH, the ship-builder, is dead. 


On New Year’s Day Emperor William of Germany celebrated 
the eightieth anniversary of his entrance into the Prussian army. 

Athletics is fashionable among the ladies of New York. 

The real reason why Bismarck wants the German army 
increased is said to be the fact that France has stolen a march on 
the Empire and put her army on a defensive footing—uot offen- 
sive, it will be noted, but merely safely defensive in case of at- 
tempted invasion, 

A general election in the Dominion of Canada has been resolved 
upon, 

Russia is exporting wheat from Caucasus. 

’ Bills_grapting pensions to the widows of Generals sr and 
Blair have passed Congress. 


An express train struck a sled, containing twenty young people, 
ata crossing, near Fort Wayne, Indiana, on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 1, kiling two women and injuring seven others. ~ 

Mrs. BOULANGER, a wealthy old French resident of Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana, was muvdered in her house recently, by an un- 
known tramp. Robbery was the motive. 





Chronic catarrh quickly deyelops into consumption, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cures catarrh. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 





Birmingham ‘public schools are on a big boom. Enrollment, 
2,000 pupils, and more to follow. Council just voted $25,000 for sx 
additional rooms. The live superintendent, J. H. Philips, is push- 
ing things wonderfully to bave the school accommodations kcep 
pace with the growth of the city. On the evening of Dec. 27, '86, 
Supt. Philips was married to Miss Nellie Cobbs, one of his quon- 
dam teachers. She is regarded as one of the finest vocalists in the 
state of Alabama. 

G. F. Brewer, priocipal of one of the schools of Birmingham, 
bas resigned to take charge of the public schools of Talladego. 

A. J. LAMAR, formerly superintendent of the Prattville public 
schools has associated himself with Prof. Alonzo Hill, who is at 
the head of the most flourishing female college in the state. 
Prof. Lamar takes the second place, and is now vice-president of 
the Tuscaloosa female college. 

Pror. T. J. MrrcHe.t, presideut of the state normal at Flor- 
ence, reports the city and the school on a big boom, 

Pror, M. K. CLEMENTS, who for a number of years has been in 
charge of the Collinsville high school, DeKalb County, has re- 
signed to take charge of the Atalla high school, Etowah 
County. Prof. Clements is a man of Inrge experienee, and Atalla 
expects large things from him. 

The Alabama Institute for the D af, Dumb, and Blind, is now 
one of the mode! institutions of the state. It is presided over by 
Dr. J. H. Johnson, who is regarded an expert in managing such 
institutions. He is ably assisted by six teachers in the deaf and 
dumb department, and by three specialists in the blind depart- 
ment. The state annually appropriates $1,800 for the support of 
this school. The building is a large, handsome brick structure, 
witb all modern appliances, and is valued at $50,000. 

A bill has been introduced into the legislature proposing to 
establish a normal school in every county of the state. Another 
proposes to adopt a uniform series of text-books for all the public 
schorls ofthe state. 

Gadsden. State Correspondent. 


ARKANSAS. 


Saline County institute was held at Benton, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and 31. Very interesting exercises were conducted by the teach- 
ers of the county. 


J. W. DuBosg. 


DAKOTA, 


Bon Homme County institute met Dec. 13. Forty-seven mem- 
bers were enrolled, and a very interesting and profitable week 
was spent. Prof. McFarland, of Scotland, conducted the insti- 
tute, assisted by Prof. Young, of Tyndall,and others. Physiology 
reccived special attention. The best feature of this meciing was 
the real enthusiasm that marked every part of it, showing with 
what earnestness the teachers were seeking knowlcdye to aid in 
their winter’s work. A county teachers’ association was organ- 
ized. This society will be a great help in raising the standard of 
education in this part. 

The fourth annual teachers’ normal institute was held at Mil- 
bank, Jan. 3-8, conductor, W. H. Dempster of Miller; Prof. D. 
G. Campbell had charge of penmanship, and Miss Tina Harris of 
primary work. 

IDAHO. 


An interesting institute was held at Paris, Bear Lake Co, Nov. 
19 and 20. The program of the institute was carried out by the 
teachers of the county. 

GEORGE Q. Ricn spoke from illustrated charts on the “ Physi- 
ology and Hygiene of the Bones and Muscles.”’ The subject o7 
Geology was discoursed by L J. Rich, in which he treated the 
globe asa living body, comparing its organs and their functiors 
to those in the animal body. Dr. Ramseyer in lecturing on the 
buman organism especially described the digestive organs, blood 
circulation, censtituents of life, ete. 


IOWA. 


The teachers’ association of Jasper County met Dec. 11. Supt. 
Cliff opened the discussion on “* What can be done to cultivate in 
pupils a taste for good reading ?” 

Miss ANNA LYMAN suggested some ways by which a pupil may 
be led to form a taste for good reading. “Every child is a stu- 
dent of nature. He may be easily led from observing objects in 
nature to reading books on nature.” 

PRIN. BELL recommended introducing works from standard 
authors, such as “ Irving's Sketch Book,” “ Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism,” and “ Tom Brown at Rugby,” as supplementary reading. 

A paper, “‘ Devices for Teaching Language,” was read by Mrs. 
Hart, of Newton. “ Teach the child to observe by means of ob- 
ject lessons, and to impart the knowledge acquired in oral and 
written sentences, thus encouraging self-effort. Teachers should 
be careful to use nothing but pure and correct language before 
pupils.” 

Miss Or1rE Brown, of Newton, spoke of “ Elocutionary Train- 
ing as a help to good reading.” She gave a number of illustra- 
tions of the expression given to words representing different 
sentiments and emotions. 

Supt. Ciirr spoke on “ Theory vs. Practice.” “ This isa day of 
action. Allare thinkers and workers. The knowledge that we 
acquire should be definite and practical. We, as teachers, should 
thoroughly prepare a subject, then we should know that the pu- 
pils know it before leaving it.” 

“ How much of technical grammar should be taught in the 
public school ?”.—Supt. Miller. 

* The correct use of language is not taught by technical gram- 
mar, but, rather, by imitation, language lessons,'and composition. 
Technicai grammar should not be introduced until the last" year 
-of an eight years’ course.” - 


Beil. The following are some of the main arguments: “ Free 
text-books could be furnished at one-fifth their present cost. 
Books which are the property of thé school and under the care of 
the teachers, will last from three to ten years. One set cf books 
may serve two classes. Pupils whose parents are unable to fur- 
nish books are supplied.” Supt. Cliff added that free text-books 
would remove the last barrjer to compulsory education, 





; J 
The subject uf “ Free Text-Books ” was uamid by Principal 


Hon. J, W. AKERS, superintendent of public instruction, will 
spend a large part of the coming winter in lecturing in different 
parts of the state. 

The 85 schools of Hancock County are all in session. 

PrRoF. WELCH’s course of study and classification register have 
been introduced into many of our svhools, and with the most 
flattering results. 


The Cedar Vailey Seminary of Osage has an excellent class of 
students this winter. Good work is beinr done. 

State Supt. AKERS called the county superintendents to 
meet at Des Moines at the time of the state teachers’ association. 

Supt. WALKER of Floyd Co., had charge of a teachers’ 
excursion to Chicago during the holidays. 

Mr. J. C. Wesster cf Granger, Minn., now fills the principal- 
ship of the Riceville schools recently made vacunt by the resig- 
nation of Prof. Tayior of Mason City. 


LOUISIANA, 


Hon. WARREN EASTON, superintendent of public education in 
this state, spent a part of ten days with us last week visiting the 
class-rooms, and inspecting the work of this institution. He ex- 
pressed himself as being much pleased with everything. He has 
been on a tour thorough the northern portion of this state. Al- 
together, he says, education is on the boom, the people of Louis- 
iana are taking more interest in it, and are falling readily into 
the new methods. He reports very favorably concerning every 
school he visited. 

Mr. FRANKLIN GARRETT, a citizen and attorney of Monroe, 
deserves great credit for the interest he has manifested in build- 
ing up a graded school in that city. There are about two hun- 
dred pupils in attendance, and the number still increasing; the 
faculty consists of nine teachers, who have been selected with 
great care, the most of them being trained teachers. There is 
also connected with this institution a kindergarten depertment, 
under the management of Miss Sphier from Wis. Mr. Harnish 
of Pennsylvania is principal. 

Dr. C. D. Mayo, a Boston gentleman, and one who has been 
lecturing on education for a number of years, is now in New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. NEwTon, a New York lady, has recently given to the 
Tulane University $100,000; it is for the purpose of annexing 
to that institution a department for the higher education of 
women. 

Natchitoches S. N. S. State Correspondent. Emma Oswaur. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The normal school at Troy. Pontotoc county, opened by Prof. 
H. A. Avernathy and his wife, has been a succes:. There were 
enrolled the first year 117 students; the last session enrolled 308. 
But the best thing about the normal schools is that the people 
are highly pleased with them. And thus the “new education” 
is getting into the minds of the people. Ina letter Prof. A. says, 
“A grand upward movement has been made toward a higher 
education in the south, and I think we already have cause to feel 
proud of what has been accomplished. We have teachers that 
would be an honor to any land, who, with their hearts glowing 
with a noble purpose, will yet astonish our northern friends.” 

A littie farther south, we find the Buena Vista normal col- 
lege doing a good work. Itis a new school, but is not wanting 
in patronage. Cooper Institute, one of the oldest and best estab- 
lished of the individual schools of the state was compelled to 
sell out last year to the normal school. Our state superinten- 
dent, Prof. Preston, is a live man. It was mainly through his 
instrumentality that a new and better public schou! law was 
given us. It pays the teacher better ; but at the same time it calls 
for better teachers. Better methods of management and better 
methods of teaching are coming into use daily. The old idea of 
the * master” and the ferrule is passing away. But still the 
teacher is not well paid, nor are the children well taught. We 
need more school journals and books on teaching. What we 
need is light, more light. The Arkansas teacher said what we 
needed was BRAINS, more brains. But he was wrong. We only 
need to use well what we have; to open our doors and let in the 
light, and that is just what we are doing. The old prejudice 
against northern ideas and Yankec ways is passing away, and we 
now say let them come. Let us have light. Let us have the new 
ideas in teaching, in everything. 

Iuka. State Correspondent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


All the schools in Keene union district began Jan. 3, with the 
same teachers as last term. 

The Keene high school has been presented with the Scientific 
American since 1882, 

The new school house in District No. 9, Winchester, was dedi- 
cated recently with appropriate services, including speeches, and 
a poeticai chronicle of events which occurred during the location 
and building of tbe house, the last by Dr. Taft. 

The school board in Marlboro is taking necessary measures to 
secure the attendance of a)l who by law are compelled to attend 
school a certain number of weeks, by notifying the manufac- 
turers not to hire in their mills or shops any persons under 16 
years of age without a certificate from them. 

The schools of Chesterfield bave all commenced with well- 
recommended teachers. District No. 1 is taught by a young man 
from Dartmouth ; District No. 3, by Miss Emma Houghton, of 
Brattleboro; No. 10, by Miss Crouch, of Winchester. Frank and 
Julia Davis, of Chesterfield, are teaching in Hinsdale, Emma 
Snow is teaching in Westmoreland, and Alma Davis at the Fac- 
tory Village. 

Miss S. ABBLE SPOONER, one vf Chariestown’s wost thorough 
and painstaking teachers, has left there to take charge of her old 
school in “ Eureka” district at Springfield, Vt. 

-Myss Matrre M. CHELLIS, of Newport, will go to Colorado 
Springs as a teacher. 

FRANKLIN WYMAN, of Hillsboro Bridge; is téaching the gram- 
mar schoo) in Acworth, 

Newmarket. Thanksgiving evening, Rev. I. C. White officiated 
at the ceremony which happily united Frederick W. Doring, 
principal of the Newmarket high school, and Mury M. Cook, as 
husband and wife. Among the presents was a valuable and 
handsome clock, the gift of the members of the high school. 

The school in District No. 3, Danville, taught by Miss Susie 


G. T. HOwERTON. 





Ciifford, closed the day before Thanksgiving. Miss C, is an able 
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teacher, and the examination did credit to teacher and scholars. 
There will be no more school until spring, a fact regretted by all 
who are intcrested in education. 

The fall term of the Gilmanton Academy closed Dec. 10, with 
public examinations during the day, and an exhibition by the 
acoior class in the evening. 

The Academy Record is the name of a paper to be published by 
the academy studen‘s during the winter term. It will be devoted 
to the interests of the school and its alumni. 

CONGRESSMAN Horr, of Michigan, lectured in the Dartmouth 
C lege course, Dec. 18. Subject: The Labor Question. 

Concord. State Correspondent. Euren A. FOLGER. 

NEBRASKA. 


Hamilton county, Nebraska, has a department for school ex- 
hibits in the county fair. Through the efforts of County Super- 
intendent Barton, this exbibi is not only attractive and interest- 
ing, but it is raising the standa:d of work in schools, ard rousing 
a genera! in erest in education. 


NEW YORK. 


One of the best attended insti: utes ever held in Saratoga was 
recently conducted at Saratoga Springs, by Profs. Barnes and 
Stout. 

The Saratoga County teachers’ association will meet at Still- 
water, Jan. 21 and 22. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Yates Co. teachers’ asso- 
ciation will be held at Branchpuort, Saturday, January 15, An in- 
teresting program has been prepared. ‘The institute wil! be held 
in Peon Yan, February 14, Prof. H. Kk. Landford,instructer. Dr. 
Milne of Geneseo, will be present February 17 and lecture in the 
evening. Supt. Draper 1s also expected to be present. 

The Montgomery tea.hers’ inst tute convened at Canojvharie, 
December °0. One hundred and seventy-five teachers were regis- 
tered before 12 m, the first day. All present were more than 
pleased with the instructors, the useful hints and excellent advice 
given by the conductors and were upanimcus in pronouncing 
it,the best institute ever held in the county. Principals Wheelock, 
Scudder, Cool, Gordon, Swarthout, Weinman, Snell, Serviss, and 
Kimball, gave class ex. rcises and many valuable suggestions in 
teaching their special subjects. On Thursday afternoon Hon. 
A. 8. Dra er, superintendent of public instruction, addressed the 
trustees and citizens of the county. Manv of the teachers were 
so interested in the work that they wished the session might c::n- 
tinue another week. 

NEW JERSEY. 


County Supr. Morss has raised the standard of public schools 
in Atiant c County. The efficient work being done in tbe un- 
graded schools was shown at the gradua'ing exe-cises of couxty 
graduates, held Dec. 23. Original essays were read, which re- 
flected grea! credit on the authors. The graduates and advanced 
course pupils nuinbered thirty-six. 


OREOQON, 


The teachers’ institute for the fitth jud'cial district was t eld at 
Oregon City, Dec. 27 and 28. There was a corps of able ins‘ruct- 
ors, and from the program we should judge it wasa highly proufit- 
able session. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Perry County institute convened in its thirty-seventh 
annual session, at New Bloomfield, Dec. 20, 1886. The institute 
boasted a strong corps of instructors, and the session was one of 
the most profitable. 

The late session of the Ciearfield County institute was a grand 
success. Supt. Matt. Savage made every effort to have the best 
institute ever held in Clearfield, and succeeded. Dec, 29, thea di- 
rectors held an enthusiastic meeting and discussed many topics 
in relation to their duties. They unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion declaring it as their opinion that the goo of the schools de- 
manded the re-election of Supt. Savage. Gen. Patton, Congress- 
man-elect from the Twentieth District, delavered en enthusiastic 
addres on the progress of education in the county. 

A few years ago, Supt. Patton presented to the town in which 
he ives, a fine school-house, costing $20,000. 

The next annual convention of the state teachers’ association 
will meet at Clearfield, July 5, 6, and 7. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the county institute to make arrangements for a fine 
display of pupils’ work at that time. 

To show their appreciation of the earnest work of their leader, 
the teachers presented Supt. Savage with a handsoxe gold watch 
and chain. The “ Carleton” Reading Circle was started, and the 
poet requested that regular reports of its work be sent to him 

The thirty-third annual session of the Fayette County institute 
convened at Uniontown, Dec. 27, and closed Dec. 31. The in- 
structors were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown state normal, 
ona of the foremost mea of the state in educational circles. Prof. 
Ww. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, O., gave some very practical talks 
and plenty of humor. Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleveland, O., aroused 
the musical talent of the teachers in a way that will greatly 
benefit the schools of the county in that line. Prof. Case is the 
best musica! ins ructor that ever came to our county. 

The taient of our owo teachers must not be overlooked. Prof. 
R. E. Umbell deserves great credit for the able manner in which 
he delivered his lecture—* [Importance and Improvemet of the 
Memory.” Prof. W.8. Bryan, one of the live teachers of the 
county displayed able talent in “The Successful Teacher.” 
Fayette County has put herself in the front ranks of education 
by adopting ** The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union” as ber 
course pf reading for the next year. 

Supt. Rrrenour has ably filled the office of county superintend- 
eat for six years. The school directors cannot further the inter- 
ests of sdhools better than by re-electing him for th 2 office again. 

‘Scottdale, Pa. : B.C. 8. 


The teachers of ‘Schuylkill ‘County held their twenty fourth 
annual iustitute at Shenandoah, December 20-24. “The attend- 
ance as usual was very large. Supt. Weiss possesses the happy 
faculty of working harmoniously with his teachers; and with 
their unanimous co-operation he is enabled to make bis insti- 
tutes rank second to none in our state. The instructors were Dr. 
J. H. Hoose of Cortiand, N. Y., Prof. Muses True Brown of Bose- 
ton, Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Prof. E. L. 
Kemp, and Supts. B. F. Patterson and R. F. Ditchburn. Papers 
were read and discussed by Col, P. H. Monahan, B. F. Luckenbill, 
J. H. Hoffman, W..C. Jacobs, Edward McElroy, M. F. Gallegber, 











Thomas .G. Jones, C, D. Arters, H. Day Gise, J. B.. Anthony, ¥F. D. 
Butler, and Miss Emma Kopp. Class exercises were conducted 
by Misses Lilian Johnson, Anoa C..og.n, Laura A. Wooley, 
Maggie Cavenaugh, Ray G. Fowler, Jennie H. Ramage, and 
Lizzie O’Connell. Schuylkill! County has every rea-on to feel 
proud of an official so wel! qualified to discharge the functions of 
county suprrintendenv as George W. Weiss. 

The annual institute of Columbia County was held ut Blooms- 
burg, December 20-24. The instructors were Prof. SilasS. Neff, 
Miss Matilda H. Ross, Dr. D. J. Waller, Prof. William Noetling, 
and Miss Enola B. Guie. A special feature of the institute was 
the “* Directors’ Day " exercises at which severa! subjects of im- 
portance were discussed by prominent directors of the county. 
Under the supervision of J. 8S. Grimes as county superintendent 
the schools of Columbia County have made marked and rapid 
udvancement. He deserves and should receive a unanimous 
re-election when his present term of office expires. 

Kingston. State Correspondent. WILL 8. Monrog. 

Supr. M. G. BrumMBauGH of Huntingdon County., is doing a 
good work among the teachers. The local institutes held every 
month are elevating the standard of teaching, and causing the 
people to become interested in educational! topics. 


TEXAS. 


The high scho»|! at Gaicesville, under the charge of Prof. Mc- 
Murray, recently gave a drama, “ Our Folks,” the proceeds of 
which went to the school library, which now begins to assume 
gigantic proportions. 

PROFESSORS ORR and LONG are publishing a paper in the in‘er- 
est of their schoo) at Omen. 

Strate Supt. COOPER bas become a benedict, the lady fair being 
Miss Stuart of Marshall. 

Tce report of Supt. Hogg of the Fort Worth schools, for the 
four months ending December 24. sho ws an average of 1,549 pupils 
in ac‘ual daily attendance. Thirty nine teachers are e.gaged in 
the literary department; there are also a writing-master and two 
substitutes. The high school promises its first graduates in June. 
This 1s the fifth year of the scho:ls under the present system: 
during this period the number of teachers bas doubled, the num- 
ber of pupils has trebled. 

Miss NARNTE HARRISON, late of Greenfield, goes to Dallas as 
teacher in the high school. : ; 

The reading circle is doing good work under the direction of 
Pres. J. E. Dow of Houston. 

The Texas Superintendents’ Association met in Corsicana, Dec. 
28. In the absence of Pres. C.ow, Prof. Hand of Corsicana was 
elected president. Addresses were made by Professors Hand and 
Moore «pening the asscciation. Prof. Bryant of Paris, read an 
interesting paper on “* The State Reading Circle.” Prof. Hogg of 
Fort Worth, lectured at the Cpera House cn “ Federal Aid,” sup- 
porting in strong terms the Blair Bill. The association adjourned 
to meet in Dallas next June. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The joint resolution proposing a constitutional amendment, 
abolishing the office of county school commissioner, passed the 
House of Representatives on December 8, by a vote of 88 to 17, 
and was sent to the Senate. A bill reducing the salary of that 
office to $200 and mileage was passed. 


WISOONSIN. 


P. A. Lyncu, principal of the Oakwood schools, assumes the 
duties of superintendent of schools in Milwaukee Co., January 1, 
and J. Kelley succeeds him at Oakwood. 

Pror. J. T. KELLY, formerly of St. Francis normal] school, has 
devoted wost of his time this season in giving dramatic readings 
in various parts of the state. Mr. Kelly isan excellent character 
impersonator and is gaining many admirers in this state. We are 
sorry to lose him from the profession of teaching, for he has de- 
cided to become a disciple of Blackstone. 


St. Francis. State Correspondent. E. A. BELDA. 





NEW JERSEY. 

In his president’s address before the N. J. State 
Teachers’ Association, Supt. C. E. Meleney advocated 
the formation of a State Council, limited in number and 
composed of the most eminent educators in the state. 
He explained that though the teachers met annually and 
discussed very important educational matters, they bad 
no influence in shaping legislation on school questions, 
nor in putting into practice what was preached. Con- 
sequently the association was powerless and ineffective. 

The province of the council should be to consider and 
act upon educational topics and matters of general in- 
terest to the profession at large and to the interests of 
education in New Jersey in particular. To the council 
should be referred important subjects discussed by the 
association. It should put into shape measures to be 
presented to the State Board of Education and the legis- 
lature, and recommendations to the State. Superinten- 
dent. The state council should not be content with 
philosophical and pedogogical discussions, but should 
chrystalize the educational thought-of “the state and of 
the times. ie 

The president presented a number of subjects that 
need immediate consideration ‘by the council, which 
were noticed in the report of the-proceedings. At the 
close of the address a resolution was passed that a com- 
mittee be appointed consisting of the president and six 
others, to consider the subjects recommended inthe ad- 
dress. 

The committee was appointed as follows: Supt. W. N. 
Barringer, of Newark; Supt. A. W. Edson; of Jersey 








City; Prin. C. E.’Boss, of Plainfield; Prin. H. E. Harris, 
of Bayonne ; Prin. B. C. Gregory, of Newark; Prin. J. 
M. Green, of Long Branch; and the president, Supt. C. E. 


‘Meleney, of Paterson. The committee subsequently: re- 


ported in favor of the organization of a council, and the 
association granted the power to take immediate steps 
to that end. The committee will hold a meeting at an 
early day to make preliminary arrangements for the 
formation of the state council of education. 

Another recommendation was to the effect that a 
standing committee be appointed each year to be known 
as the committee on educational progress. Its duty 
should be to report to the association the progress of 
education in the state during the year. If any locality 
should be engaged in any notable work, it should be re- 
ported for the benefit of the whole state. Progress in 
musiv, drawing, manual training, physical culture, or 
any specialty should be reviewed. Any marked feature 
in school management should be known. The commit- 
tee should also report and explain any new school laws,or 
acts of the legislature, or decisions of the courts that ef- 
fect the teacher, etc., etc. 

The convention unanimously voted that such accommit- 
tee should be established, consisting of seven members, 
one from each congressional district. The chair appointed 
the following: J. M. Green (Third Dist.), S. R. Morse 
(Second), Edward Kelley (Seventh), W. J. Slattery (Fifth’, 
V. L. Darcy (Sixth), E. C, Beers (Fourth), E. 8. Richards 
(First. The president also appointed a committee to 
examine and prepare a report of the educational ex- 
hibit, which will be published in the report of the State 
Board of Education. Supt. Jacobus, of New Brunswick, 
is chairman. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








PROFESSOR BICKMORE’S WORK. 


Professor Albert S. Bickmore has resumed his lectures 
to teachers at the American Museum of Natural His 
tory. His subject was ‘“‘ England—London.” His topics 
wil] be: ‘‘ France—Paris,” ‘‘ Germany—Berlin,” ‘‘ Rus- 
sia—St. Petersburg,” ‘‘ Humming-birds,” “ Birds of 
Paradise,” ‘‘Kangaroos and Opossums,” ‘‘ Elephants 
and Antelopes,” ‘‘Sheep and Oxen,” and ‘‘Swine and 
Deer.” In his report to the legislature, Superintendent 
Draper of the Department of Public Instruction highly 
commends these lectures. He says: 


The system is new but undoubtedly destined to have an im- 
portant part in future educationa! work. The course of lectures 
(delivered by Professor BKickmore) is eminently attractive and 
practical, and teachers and those preparing to teach are thus 
being given the advantag:s of foreign travel and opportunities 
for scientific research which they could obtain in no other way. 
The need of a much larger lecture hall at the museum is sorely 
felt. If it is provided, the information now being supplied to 
teachers can be extended to mechanics, artisans, and others, as 
is contemplated by the second section of the law under which we 
are proceeding. Much of it would be of peculiar interest to this 
class of our city populations. Such lectures as the four upon 
“ Food Fishes,” and those upon “Cou! and Petroleum,” “ Iron 
and Lead,” “Tea and Coffee,” “Indian Corn and Tobacco.” 
“Wheat and Hice,” “Sugar and Salt,’ and many others would 
prove of great value to them. The city of New York ought to 
provide accommodations for carrying on this work and very 
hkely will. Steps are being taken to bring this about, which 
give considerable promise of success. 





EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT FROM THE MINNE- 
SOTA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DEC, 28, 29, AND 30, 





“Public Instruction a Necessity in the Republic.” By 
Rev. Edward D. Neill. 

He gave a brief resume of the facts which led up to the 
formation of the United States and its constitution and 
that clause of the latter which prohibited the introduction 
of religion in the schools, which clause was also inserted in 
the state constitution. He said: 


“Schools were not intended to teach religion. The common 
schools had nothing to do with the other world or i1 prepsring 
the scholarsfor heaven. The schools should teach the principles 
ofthe mora! law. The teacher in the rura) district is always 4 
picture of morality. The principles of law taught in the school 
tend to a beteer regard for morality and moral ‘principles. The 
whole northwest is.ready to rise up and defend the common- 
wealth. That was what the suhools have taught.” 


“Inefficiency of the Common Schools.”” By Hon. H. B. 
Wilson. 

One of the principal causes why the common schools do 
not progress is that many of the teachers are young ladies 
who have had no previous training. Some of the ladies 
did not expect to teach longer than a year, a1.d would then 
give way to other inexperienced teachers. It will not be 
long before schools would be taught by young ladies en- 
titely. Some of the districts were too large. The tow 
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ship system of teaching was reviewed. There was too 
much of the feeling that the positions of teachers should 
be kept in certain families. The aunts, sisters, or cousins 
had to bave the schools, whether they were best suited for 
the positions or not. He thought the public should be edu- 
cated ; and that the idea that all schools were alike, and 
that so long as they had a school it was enough, should be 
rooted out. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle paid a tribute to the life and services 
of ex-State Supt. Burt. He said: 

“We all remember him as a man of bright culture, full of 
Christian spirit, sympathetic, sociable, and appreciative of all 
matters brought to his attention. We always looked up to him 
asa man Of high character, but into his face as a man on the 
plane on which we found ourselves.” 

After touching upon the principal circumstances of his 
illness and death, Prof. Kiehle concluded by saying 
that: 

“ His whole life was pure and unselfish, and we might all be 
proud of the record of a life similar to that which characterized 
our departed co-laborer.” 

“Civics.” By J. T. McCleary, Mankato. 

After a lucid explanation of the term, Mr. McCleary pro- 
ceeded to show the necessity of giving it a permanent 
place among the studies of the public schools. He argued 
in favor of the study of the government of the various 
civil divisions of state and nation. 

This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ The School and the 
Citizen,” by Prof. Pearson of Macalaster College. He re- 
ferred to the limited pay of teachers, arguing that in view 
of the work they should be more liberally dealt with. 

Prof. Charles H. Cooper of Carleton, read a paper on 
“The Relation of the Study of History to Good Citizen- 
ship.”? He said, “‘ The good citizen is the man who has good 
judgment wielded by a love of country.” 

“Theory and Practice of Teaching.” Read by Secretary 
Hyde. 

The paper was written by Edward Thring, an English 
professor, whose “‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching ’”’ has 
been adopted by the Minnesota reading circle. The paper 
was a clear, plain, concise document on the subject of 
teaching, with suggestions on how to acquire success as a 
teacher. He divided the subject into, ‘‘ What All Can Do”’ 
and “ What All Ought to Do.” 

Supt. Wilson of Stillwater, delivered an address on the 
use of the stereopticon in school work. He illustrated the 
use of the instrament and showed to what advantages it 
can be used in schools. 

“Temperance in the Public Schools.”” By Charles N. 
Hewi't, M. D., of the University of Minnesota. 

He began by citing a number of detinitions of temper- 
ance, but he preferred that of Socrates, who said, ‘“‘ He 
who knows what is good and choosesit, he who knows 
what is bad and avoids it, is learned and temperate.”’ Dr. 
Hewitt took that expression as the basis of his address. 
He thought instruction in temperance should start in the 
teachers’ institutes and normal schools, and from there it 
should be taken to the public schools. He proceeded to 
explain how the effects ofalcohol should be portrayed. He 
gave illustrations to show that the teaching of temperance 
in the school should be about things thorougbly practical 
and not philosophical. Dr. Hewitt then read an extract 
from a pamphlet on the subject of ** Hygiene and Schools.” 

Prof. Reynolds presented a resolution at the request of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. It read as 
follows : 

“ Resolved, That. we recommend the enactment of a law at this 
session of the legislature requiring instruction in the nature of 
the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the human system in ali 
schoois in the state.” 

Later in the session this was adopted. 

“ The College Question.”” By Supt. B..F. Reynolds, Fergus 
Falls. 

He began with a review of the educational training of the 
forefathers and the stability of the schools they established. 
The colleges were under the care of men who worked for 
the advancement of those who were under their charge. 

“ Art Instruction in Schools.” By Douglas Volk, of the 
Minneapolis School of Fine Arts. 

In the present system of drawing in the public sehools, 
two things were necessary to success in this branch ; first, 
drawing from object lessons ; second, good teachers. No 
system is better than a hard one. Teaching art by text- 
books was absurd. If he had a choice between one who 
had ten years’ art study from books and one who had never 
studied art at all, he would choose the latter. Models made 
by pupils in Felix Adler’s New York school for boys were 
shown as evidence of what could be done by boys thirteen 
years of age. : 

“The Schools of Minnesota.” “By Supt. Kiehle. 

In his able a@@ress he detailed a plan by which he 
claimed school could be held in the country districts for 
more than six months in the year with better teaching 
than at present. The bills prepared by Prof. Kiehle for the 
coming legislature were endorsed by the association. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

William West, Faribault, president: R. D. Eddy, Rush 
City, vice-president ; H. P. Judson, Minneapolis, recording 
secretary; S. P. Wilson, Faribault, corresponding secre- 
tary; I. H. Kirk, Winona, treasurer; Hon. D. L. Kiehle. 
Minneapolis, member executive committee; Supt. 8. 8S. 
Taylor, St. Paul, chairmias.local committee. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE WISCONSIN STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association held its semi- 
annual meeting in the capitol at Madison, Dec. 27, 28, 
and 29. 

“Religion in the Public Schools.” By Rev. Chas. S. 
Lester, rector of St. Paul’s church, Milwaukee. 

He insisted that the school is not the place for religious 
culture ; that should be furnished in the home and church. 
Sectarian schools are wrong and un-American. Children 
are to grow up, live, think, and vote together and any 
partial seclusion is a crime upon posterity. Teachers 
should set a good example before scholars and teach them 
true religion, but thestate should neverinterfere. It is not 
just to all classes that the Protestant Bible should be read 
in the public schools. 

* Education of the Feeble-minded.” 

It was suggested that a committee of three be appointed 
to present this subject at the coming session of the state 
legislature, and that the teachers use their influence to con- 
vince the representa*ives of the great necessity of such 
action. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler was in favor of a state school. 
There the feeble-minded could be educated so asto become, 
at least, semi-self-supporting. In many cases an incipient 
condition of feeble-mindedness could be overcome, when if 
left to themselves they would drift into imbecility. Pres. 
Salisbury said there are three reasons why a state school 
should be established: 1, because of the relief it would 
afford to families; 2, it would relieve the community; 8, 
because it would be a benevolent act towards the children. 

“Course of Science Work for Common Schools.” By 
Supt. Anderson. 

A plan was outlined for the teaching of science, 
and the apparatus described, necessary in element- 
ary and high schools. Object teaching should be intro- 
duced, but it should not degenerate into mere childish 
prattle, having language for its aim. Some knowledge of 
physics and chemistry should precede the study of physi- 
ology. Supt. Anderson moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. Stearns, Supt. Keyes, Supt, 
Beach to accept, complete, revise, or amend. 

“Methods of Teaching Atmospheric Movements.” By 
Prof. King, of River Falls. 

The subject was illustrated by a series of interesting 
charts, showing the action of the air under different in- 
fluences. 

“Science Teaching in the High Schools.” By Prof. E A 
Birge, of the State University. 

He held that the student should be brought face to face 
with the facts and not rely on what the teacher tells him in 
regard tothem. The student should obtain a knowledge 
of the underlying principles on which the facts are based. 
He thought that physics and botany were the sciences best 
adapted to a successful pursuit in the high school. He 
held that it is difficult to secure high school teachers 
who can teach these subject in a true scientific spirit. He 
sugge-ted the establishment of a summer school where the 
teachers could be instructed in those subjects. 

“Limitations which the Public School Teacher does 
well to Consider.’’ By Prof. E. R. Smith, of Manitoba. 

The paper was pronounced a very interesting and enter- 
taining one, and we regret that we are unable to obtain 
some extract. 

* Over-Elaboration in Primary Teaching.” 
J. Desmond, Milwaukee. 

His remarks were couched in original and humorous 
language, and no mere synopsis can do the speaker justice. 
He held the ideas in common with the body of thoughtful 
teachers of the dangers and absurdities incident to the new 
education. He pointed ont the following, viz, (1,) 
there are few things s0 vicious as the attempt on the part 
of teachers to coax pupils’ attention by supplying a per- 
petual fascination through devices or personal favor; (2.), 
instead of leading the class up to higher intellectual levels, 
the teacher comes down to amuse, below the mental capaci- 
ty of the pupils ; (3), there is an over elaboration of simple 
things, with illustrations too numerons and too babyish; 
(4.), everything is*brought ready-made to the mind. Sugar 
candy teaching in the lower grades means dyspepsia 1n the 
upper. 

a The Duty of the State in Educational Work,” By Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Dudley, Milwaukee. 

“The state,” he said ‘‘must educate its people. Destroy 
the public school and the beginning of the end is at hand.” 
He expressed himself as strongly oppused to allowing for- 
eigners to vote without being acquainted with our form of 
government. The public schewls should be schools of 
re-gencration for aliens. The school-room should be 
marked by high-toned morality, andreligion of a non-sec- 
tarian kind should be taught. 

A paper was read by S. J. Merrill, of Beloit,.on the sub- 
ject of ‘School Savings Banks in Europe,” also one by 
Supt. Hardy, of La Crosse, on ‘* Civics,” extracts of which 
have not been furnished us. 

A committee was appointed to present to the legislature a 
memoral for an appropriation to arrange and install a Wis- 
consin school exhibit at the convention of the National 
Educational Association; to appoint the necessary sub- 


By Prin. H. 





-| committees ; to disburse moneys ; ‘to assist in exciting the 


interest of teachers in the national convention. Another 
committee was appointed on a summer school of science, to 
be conducted at the state university during the summer 
months for the purpose of giving scientific instruction to 
teachers and to instruct them in the use of scientific ep- 
partus. 





MAINE PEDAGOGICS. 





The Maine State Pedagogical Society met Lec. 30, 31, 
and Jan. 1, at Brunswick. 

“The Relation of the Schools to the State.” 
dent Thomas Tash, Portland. 

“The school belongs to the state, and the state has higher than 
individual claims. The thought of any age determines the edu- 
cation of the age which is to succeedit. Intelligence widely 
diffused among people gives strength to the state, adds to its 
security, and promotes prosperity and bappiness. Bearing this 
in mind, school authorities and teachers will be able better to 
instruct in schools, so they may better fulfill the objects of their 
mission—namely,to train for the state citizens pbysically, men- 
tally, and morally sound.” 

“ Cultivation of Attention.” 
Witt Hyde, Bowdoin College. 

“ Attention is not a ready-made faculty on which foreign taeks 
may be imposed according to the rules of a system, or the will of 
ateacher. Attention issimply the mind held to a definite task, 
and the power to so concentrate the mind is a growth which it is 
the business of the teacher to foster.” 

“ Professional Reading.”’ By Miss Smith, of the Lewis- 
ton high school. 

She commended a broader range of reading than re- 
quired by the branches taught. The successful teacher 
must be a careful reader of history, a thoughtful student 
of science, and an ardent lover of literature. One should 
be thoroughly up in current news, the best magazines, and 
current literature. 

Prof. W. W. Stetson of Auburn also read a paper on this 
subject, full of valuable hints to teachers. 

Discussion: ‘‘What Changes are Demanded in the 
School Law, to Secure Better Work on the Part of the 
Schools.” State Supt. Luce, Augusta. 

He recommends, first, that the compulsory term of atten- 
dance be increased. That’those persons employing children 
of school age, and those having such children under their 
charge who fail to send them to school for the time re- 
quired by law, shall be subjected to heavy fines, and such 
other inconveniences as shall secure the general obser- 
vance, 

He also urged the necessity of abolishing the district 
system. The system as now administered permits of a 
reckless and unintelligent expenditure of funds, an irre- 
sponsible and vicious plan of selecting teachers, and fur- 
nishes results that are not only a disgrace to the distrcts, 
but seriously endanger the system as a whole. 

Prof. Richardson, Fryeburg, proved conclusively by 
the reports of school officers, that teachers were employed 
in too many instances because they were relatives or friends 
of agents, without any fitness whatever for the responsible 
positions they attempt to fill. He ridiculed the idea that 
district meetings are popular educators. 

“The only thing to be said in their favor is, that none of the 
youths ard but few of the adults attend them, that they are both 
written and oral methods of exposing the ignorance and unfitness 
of s.hool officers for their duties.” 

“Reforms in Education.” By Hon. O. 
member of the State Board of Education. 

He stated that schools could never be free in the largest 
sense until teachers competent to instruct should be em- 
ployed for a term of years; until books and materials 
necessary for the use of the pupil be furnished by the state, 
and the pedagogue’s salary be made commensurate with 
the work performed. 

“The Furnishing of Public Schools.” 
Fredericton, N. B. 

It devolves upon the school to make the child’s natural 
powers as perfect and complete as time and circumstances 
permit. The law of mental development was illustrated, and 
the limitations which the teacher must wish in the carry- 
ing out of thislaw. Short and irregular attendance inter- 
feres with consecutive instructions. 

The question of practical education was considered and 
shown how it might be conducted without disturbing the 
functions of the school. ‘he manipulating powers could 
be acquired by popular training in all the manual work of 
the school until drawing was necessary. 

Industrial knowledge could be imparted through many 
of the reading lessons supplemented by oral instruction. 
Domestic economy, sewing, and knitting could be taught 
by female teachers, and suitable work provided for the 
boys during suchexercises. “If each teacher had faith in 
his work; though this ideal. might not be reached, the 
pupils would go forth fairly prepared to act thier part in 
life. 

The following list of officers was elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—G. B. Fisher, Augusta. 

Vice-President—E. W. Hall, Waterville. 

pecretary and Treasurer—~H. M. Estabrooke, Gorham. 

Members of Executive Committee—G. A. Phinney, 
Farmington ; Miss Helen W. Fuller. 


Member of Advisory —L. G. Jordan, Lewiston. 
Edivor of Journal of eation— Wd. Corthell, Gorham, 


By Presi- 


By President William De- 


C. Carrigan, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THe NATIONAL QUESTION Book. A Graded Course of 
Study for Teachers and Those Preparing to Teach. By 
Edward R. Shaw. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 354 
pp. 12mo. Price to teachers, $1.50, post-paid. 


‘‘How to Make Teaching a Profession” has challenged 
the attention of the wisest teachers. It is plain that to 
accomplish this the teacher must pass from the stage of a 
knowledge of the rudiments, to the stage of somewhat ex- 
tensive acquirement. There are steps in this movem ent; if 
a teacher will take the first and see what the next is, he will 
probably go on to the next, and soon. One of the reasons 
why there has been no movement forward by those who 
have made this first step is that there was nothing marked 
out as a second step. 

This volume 1s really a contribution to pedagogic pro- 
gress. It is a question-book and a good deal more. It 
poiuts out to the teacher a road to professional fitness. If 
the volume were a question book and nothing more, it 
would deserve well for 1t has superior merits as a question 
book. But itis a good deal more. 

ln the preface the course of study is given usually pur- 
sued in our best normal schools. This be -~ our 

grades ; third, second, first, and professional. Then ques- 
tions are given appropriate for each of these grades. An- 
swers follow each section. It is supposed that a teacher 
will use the book somewhat as follows :—If he isin the third 
grade he will put the questions to himself found inthis 
book concerning numbers, geography, history, grammar, 
orthography, and theory and practice of teaching, and get 
out the answer. Having done this he will go on to fhe 
other grades in a similar manner. In this way he will 
know as to his fitness to pass an examination for those 
grades. The author has made a good selection of questions. 

There are objections to all question books, If a teacher 
feels that because he can answer all the questions in this 
book, word for word, he is fit for the highest places in the 
profession, he makes a great mistake. The mistake of sup- 
posing that ability to answer questions argues fitness for 
teaching is an old one. ‘his question book is made with a 
sincere desire to tura the teacher away from this error. 

A great effort has been made to get the teacher to go 
forward ; the increase in the reading of educational journals 
and educational books in reading circles and summer 
schools means something significant. This work isin line 
with this series of efforts. It is believed that those that 
want to advance will buy it. 

In the dress and print of this volume the publishers have 
shown great taste. It is on fine paper, it is in clear 
type. It is very substantially bound in solid buckram, im- 
ported especially for this volume. It is therefore a very 
attractive book. Although just published, itis in demand 
already because of the desire that is abroad among the 
teachers for improving their standing. 





ScHooL ELocuTion. A Manual of Vocal Seining, a Fin 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. vy John 
Swett. New York: Harper & Bros., Franklin Square. 
400 pp. $1.25. 

This treatise owes its existence to the difficulties met 
with in the management of a large school, and though not 
elaborate, is designed for teachers who do not make elocu- 
tion a specialty. The time allotted to elocutionary drill is 
nearly always of necessity sbort, and the author, fully 
realizing the limitations of teachers in this respect, has en- 
deavored to keep within the bounds of what ible to 
accomplish without making elocution a hobby. The salient 
points of the book are: (1) It takes up what is possible 
only, without interfering with the ordinary school curricu- 


lum; (2) it embraces only what pupils of average ability | P@@ 


are capable of mastering ; (3) it includes a fair outfit of 
ee og and practice for those who intend to become 

achers ; (4) it can be effectively used by teachers who are 
not specialists in elocution ; (5) it contains clear and concise 
statements of rules and p nciples ; (6) it is characterized 
by the fullness and freshness of the illustrative drill- 
examples. The body of the book is divided into three 
parts. Part I., Orthophony and Orthepy. Part II., Prin- 
ciples in Elocution. Part III., Miscellaneous Selections. 
Under these divisions are subdivisions, which are again 
divided into chapters. Taken as a whole, the book is a 
very useful and valuable one. 


THE SToRY OF GERMANY. By Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A, 
With the Callaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 437 pp. $1.50. 


The story of such a people as the Germans cannot fail to 
possess intense interest for any one; but for us it has an 
additional charm, for it is the history of our blood-relations, 
as we area branch of the Teutonic family. The volume 
traces the life of this powerful nation from the time when 
Rome was baffled by the valiant Hermann, to the time 
when France fell upon her, and the idea of empire, uncer 
William I., became a power for peace and strength. The 
absorbing story begins with pictures of the surgings of the 
nations—the Huns, the Sclavs, Goths, Saxons, and Franks. 
It tells of the struggles by which the heroes of old brought 
the great people to its independent life, and recounts the 
contests of the various Tentonic families. The reader of 
“The Story of Germany” is brought face to face with 
problems of the greatest importance, as he sees the deadly 
earnestness of men, putting forth all the power of their 
intellect, and the force of their vigorous es, intensified 
by deep-seated rel my convictions. The numerous illus- 
trations are excellent, many of them quaint representa- 
tions of armies in combat, and ancient, walled cities. 
Lifelike portra ts of various kings and queens, generals and 
officers, are seen. Prince Bismarck’s is especially fine. 


GREEK LEssONS. Prepared to Accompany the Grammar 
, of Hadley and Allen. By Robert P. Keep. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1, 8, and 5 Bond St, —_ 


As a standard manual of the Greek bee pyr ped - 
mar of Hadley and Allen has won fori a high position, 
and these ‘‘ Lessons’’ are intended to serve as a companion 
and guide to the grammar, but not at all to take its place. 
As arule, the paradigms will be learned in the mar, 
but tor the advantage of the beginner some of the earlier 
paradigms have been given entire in these lessons, and in 
all cases they ure printed in the same type as in the gram- 
mar. The rules of syntax are introduced as the need re- 
nires, also stated in the lan of the grammar. In 
the exercises, the editor has not confined himself entirel 
to Xenophonetic words, but has frequently introduced 


sentences which mig occur in orn conversation, 
ges from the New Testament, extracts from the 
ptuagint version of the Old Testament. Much thought 
has been given to the order in which the different gram- 
matical topics are taken up; the constant aim being to 
lodge fi M each new principle m the pupil’s mind. 
Hence the Third Declension, and other tense-systems than 
the Present, are postponed. The various appendices will 
explain themselves, as will also the introduction of a part 
of the Anabasis in the last thirteen lessons. When the 
— has ————— these lessons to himself, he will 
- he has a skeleton grammar all ready for his use or 
reference. 


How ? or, SPARE Hours MADE PROFITABLE FOR BOYS AND 
GirRLs. By Kennedy Holbrook. Illustrated. New York: 
Worthington Co., 747 Broadway. 352 pp. 


A book of games is hailed with joy by boys and a 
generally, and a volume of the size of ‘‘ How ?” so full of 
games of all kinds, simple and intricate, will be found of 
great value as well as pleasure-producing. Although this is 
ostensibly a ‘* boys’”’ k, still there are plenty of things 
to be found in it equally useful to girls; and the beauty of 
the book is, that everything it contains is practical and the 
result of experience. There is nothing to be found in it the 
least objectionable to the most careful parent. It abounds 
in illustrations, many of them full- , and a glance at 
the contents gives an idea of the book. Among the many 
interesting subjects are the following: The Windmill 
sweet ; Ama ng. Experiment with Tooth-picks; The 
a c Telescope : ‘o Crystallize Grasses, Seeds, etc.; How 
to Blow Glass. These are a few of more than one hundred 
and sixty subjects treated in the book, and one of the great 
charms is the fact that minute directions are given for the 
making of the many different games and puzzles. The 
make-up of the volume is —with lerge, clear type, 
heavy paper, distinct illustrations and diagrams. The cov- 
ers are gaily colored in light-blue and gold. 


M.E. B. Draw- 
. Lothrop & Co. 


YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. Poems b 
ings by F. Childe Hassam. Boston: 
83 pp. $2.00 
This beautiful quarto volume, by Mrs. M. E. Blake, con- 

sists of twenty-four poems, elegantly illustrated by twenty- 

four ideal portraits, as types of races throu 

more than thirty centuries, the first being tian in the 
time of the Pharoahs. The entire list of po raits includes 
ideals of young men and women of China two thousand 
years ago; and maidens of ancient Greece and Rome ; 
of Germany in the Middle Ages; of Spain and France 

Scandinavia. Italy, and England. All are clad in nationa 

costume, and it has been the aim of the author to make 

everything as nearly as possible historically correct. The 
faces are so well represented thai no difficulty is felt in 
deciding upon the nationality. The paper is of the finest 


uality, cream-tinted ; the binding is handsome, cloth, in| ¢) 


shades of 


nm, With gilt trimmings. It is a book emin- 
ently fitt 


for a gift. 


PocKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Illustrated by More Than 
One Hundred Colored Di ms. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Co., 148 to 154 Monroe St. New York: 323 
Broadway. 191 pp. 25 cents. 

In the small space of 191 pages, this Pocket Atlas con- 
tains valuable information on almost ee | conceivable 
topic relating to the geography: physical features, and 
commercial progress of the world. inety of the pages 
are occupied by full-page maps, setting forth accurately 
the topography of the entire globe. The remaining pages 
are replete with information of great value, general and 
statistical. The information regarding the states and 
territories of the Union is specially full, and a great 
amount of knowledge can be gained | glancing over its 

es. It is, altogether, a little book of permanent value, 
and for the s: sum of twenty-five cents, it would be 
difficult to find a more useful volume. It is of convenient 
size for desk or pocket. 


KATY OF CATOCTIN, or the Chain Breakers. A National 
Rom-nce. By George Alfred Townsend (‘*Gath’’). 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 567 pp. $1.50. 

Katy of Catoctin is one of the few romances associated 
with the Civil War,—and it is well called a national ro- 
mance, for it gathers round a center which, to every true 
patriot cannot but be fascinating as well as saddening. 
The book opens with the thrilling attack at Harper’s Ferry, 
and passes on to the close of the war, with its terribly 
tragical ending,—the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Its 
characters are well sustained,—both southern and northern 
sentiment being plainly and truthfully delineated without 
partizan feeling or recrimination, while the descriptions of 
scenery among the mountains and through the va - are 
delightful and life-like. The real foundation of the ro- 
mance was the quan of Booth, in his plans for the 
abduction, and finally the assassination of the President. 
Painting with a skiliful hand, the aut! or brings before the 
reader the picturesque western shore from the old Catholic 
water-tide counties,—the metropolitan life of Washington 
and Baltimore,—the German valleys and the mountain 
battle-fields. The numerous characters introduced into 
the book have an additional charin and interest, because 
the author not only lived contemporary with them but was 
an active traveler and sight-seer with and among them, 
and no natura! scene is sketched that did not dwell upon 
his sight. To be thoroughly appreciated the book must be 


SNELDON’s WoRD Stuvies. Containing Graded Lessons 
in the Orth phy of Words, and Their Correct Use in 
Sentences. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. 198 
pp. 25 cents. 

The title of this book points out its general — and 
purpose, but a thorough examination reveals its utility and 
value. It isd ed to assist the teacher in his efforts to 
teach the ey of the familiar words which are 
most often mis-s , and at the same time add words to 
the = vocabulary. To do this, the ae ne words 
are uten oyer and over again in sentences. good deal 
of space, then,.is given in this book to the. very necessary 
dictation exercise. The selections given, and dictation 
exercises, have been chosen with care, and in all instances 

resent ‘a choice s) en of composition, a beautiful 
hought, or useful information. Numerous lessons, also, 
in homonyms and synon. are introduced, which will en- 
able pw to construct sentences illustrating the use of 
words thus contrasted. Near the close of the book there 
are several lessons on the deriviation of words ; but pre- 
vious exercises in the use of prefixes an 





ohm rt type ne | 
been gn with carefully selected be ted om pee | eff 
will be required to make the lessons profitable and pleas- 


ant. The appendix given will be of great use to the teacher 
in propane new lessons in abbreviations, punctuation, 
and the deriviation of words. 


MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH, AND How TO AVOID THEw. 
For the use of all wno teach, write, or speak the language. 
By Marshall T. Bigelow. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
Publishers; NewYork : Charles T. Dillingham. 110 pp. 
It may be a sufficient reason for the publication of another 

work on a subject upon which so much has been written, 

tosay, that it is entirely different {rom most of those which 
have appeared recently. Itis the hope of the author of this 
little book, that it may prove specially useful to teachers 
or scholars, as it points out, in a very orderly manner. the 
errors to which the best writers of Eaglish are liable. It is 
so arranged that any particular subject may be? readily 
found, and so conder that the substance may be easily 
reached. A short chapter is devoted to the ‘*‘ Construction 
of Sentences,” and for its length is a thorough treatment of 
the subject. In the appendix are found rules for the forma- 
tion of the plural, in which the author has simplified the 
matter very much, and is in the line of true spelling reform, 

Rules ane found, also, for compound words, and some hints 

on typographical matter will be found of interest and 

value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Katy of Catoctin, or The Chiin-Breakers. A National Romance, 
By Ee Alfred ‘Townsend. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50, 


My Land and Water Friends. By Mary E. Bransford. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Children’s Ballads. From History; and Folk Lore. Fam- 
ous Authors. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop &vo. $1.75. 

Holmes’ Calendar for 1887. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
50 cents. 

Calander for 1887. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 50 cents. 

Sights Worth Seeing. By Those Who Saw Them. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.75. 

Essays and Postscripts On Elocution. By Prof. A. Melville 
Bell. New York: Edgar 8. Werner. $1.25. 

A Guide to Elementary Chemistry for Beginners. y Le Roy 
©. Cooley, Ph.D. New York: (vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. For 
Introduction. 72 cents. 

Das Kalte Herz. By Marchen von Wilnelm Hauff. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Mailing price, 80 cents. 

The Beginner’s Latin Book. By William C. Collar, A.M., and 
M. Grant Danieil, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. Maiiing prive, 
$1.10. 

Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of Thought. Ar. 
ranged by Lucy Larcom. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

25, 


The Science of Utterance. By C. Dean. Chicago. 


The Child’s Voice. By Emil Behnke and Lennox Browne. 
Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 60 cents. 


Voice Use and Stimulants. By Lennox Browne. Chicago: A. 
N. Marquis & Co. 60 cents. 


The Modern Jew. By Anna L. Dawes. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 50 cenis. 

Elementary Politics. By Thomas Raleigh. London: Henry 
Frowde. 25 cents. 

Poems. By Alexander Pope. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 
cents. 

The Datly Morning and Evening Companion Calendars. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. $2 per set. 

Calendrier Fr is. Boston: Robers Bros. $1. 

Ginevra, or The Old Oak Chest. A Christmas Story. By Susan 
E. Wallace. With Lilustrations by Gen. Lew Wallace. New York: 
Worthington Co. $1.25. 


From Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. Reproduced from Original 
Drawings. By Julius Bien & Co. New York: Worthington & Co. 
$2.50, 

General History Cards. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 50 cents. 

Tbe Sentimental Calendar. By J.S.of Dale. New York: Scrib- 
ners’ Sons. $2. 

Combined Number and Language Lessons. By F. B. Guin and 
Ida A. Coady. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 60 cents. 


Standard Complete Arithmetic. aa oo and Written 
Exercises. St. Louis: Standard School Book Co. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Fifth Biennial Report of the Board of Regents snd Faculty of 
the State Normal School, Kansas. A. R. Taylor, Ph.D., President. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education No. 1— 
1886; The Study of Music in the Public Schools. Hon, John 
Eaton, Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 





Program of the Local Institute and Reading Circle Work of 
Leavenworth County, Kans. H. C. Speers, Topeka, Kans. 10 
cents. 


Manual of the Public Schools of Monroe County, Ind., J. B. 
Hazel, County Superintendent. 


Report of Cleveland Public Schools, 1885-86. Hon. B. A. 
Hinsdale, Superintendent. 


Course of Study for the Public Schools of Denel County, Dak. 
A. A. Merrill, Superintendent. 


Catalogue and Proceedings of the Teachers’ Institute of Law- 
rence County, Pa., November 29, 36,and December 1, 2, 3, 1886. 
J. R. Sherrard, Superintendent. 

Non-Resident and Post-Graduate Courses of Study of the Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Dis. Chas. M. Moss, 
Ph. D., Dean. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Warren County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, August 30, 31, :.nd September 1, 2, 3, 1886. C. D. Arird, 
Superintendent. 


Manual of the Course of oe of the Public Schvols of Scran- 
ton, Pa., 1886-87. Prof. Joseph Koney, Supe:intentent. 


Catalogue of St. Ignatius Coliege, San Francisco, Cal. Rev. J, 
Sasia, 8. J., President. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of Baldwin Place Home for Little 
Wande: Boston, Mass. Hon. Warren Merrill, President of 
Board of Managers. - 


Twentieth Annual Report of Board of Education of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Edward N. Jones, Superintendent. 


Manual of the Public Schools of La Grange County, Ind., I0- 
pone = § the Course of Study, 1886-'87. K, C. Machan, Superit- 


Academic Annual of Fairfield Semina 





. Herkimer County, N: 
Y., 1885-86, Dwight D, Warne, Su: dent, 
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CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
eee Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 





ite le People’s =k ringing Temporunoe Specoben soul arring: Patron’ 


Orations, etc. 10u pages attractively bow 


By E. C. and L. J. Rook. 


pug Flt” Eateries, 2 Ser. rece 
lc nto’ en = ons, otion 


somely bound. . 


Choice Humor. 


autoors. 


private. 


style and size Wi! previous numbers. 


Shoemaker's Dialogues, of this buok wad know of nothi 


to schvol and sucial purposes.”—Christian Statesman, 


How to become a Public Speaker 


effective public came 


perseverance may — —— ss 
engraved cover. . 





By Ernest Le , of th cadem caise. 
Reading as as a Fine Art ots from the iat ein uf Abby" Lane 


oe pegrpods soul Sikes! Neieaeall catalogue of books and plays; also announcement of 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


of price. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


New and original. 
a ron ad = — 


For Reading and Recitation. 
® ‘ “It is 6. very fine selection of 
w uid heartily recommend its perusai as a sure cure for the blues.”’— 
Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. Approprciately engraved cover. = 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. | 


numbers always on hand. 


“ Without ba mad peo this is the 
—Register, Sp vt, Ls 
° ° ° boards, 4 Paper 


Paper, 


Absolutely new 
Cha- 


° 40c. Paper, 25c. 
Adapted for use in public and 
articles from our best 

Cloth, 50c, Paper, 


Best re of the Your. the current 
* literature of Uniform in 


Giotte 50e. Paper, 30c. 


“We have read much 
ons 80 well suited 


Cloth, 81.00. Paper, 60c. 


By William Pittenger, This work 
shows how any a of ordinary 
0. Boa ee 

50c. Paper, 30c. 


Milwaukee, W: 


Cloth, 50c. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


nd seven or eight years merely scra ——a 
ht be learned otherwise caslly and del peuily in one Te sateen 


—ty-3 gnye! Kh 4 —_ Juvenal, 
hers, 1 


“We do amiss to spen 
and Greek as m 
Virgil, ayy 





teac’ 


Xe 
Clark's Practical ‘and Pr Progreae Latin ‘Grammar: ye to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


and to all oth er systems, ice to Teachers, $1, 


*s Stondard Speakers, Frost’s ys 


Histories, Manesca’s French Series,etc. 
ee" Sam 


ple pages of Interlinears free, Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


. "—MILTO: 
‘omer’s I “Gospel of Bt John, anc 


, aq Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 





WHAT SCHOOLS 


Have better music than those that use the ster- 
ling good 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 
of Ditson & Co? Senay compiled, attractive, 
musical and popular, they are the ones to choose, 
the next mea change is needed. Please examine. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Kinde-garten Chimes ($1) is 2 charming 
book with “songs, plays, games and full instruc- 
tions for teachers. Gems for vittie sing- 
ers (30 cis., $3 per doz.) is a nice picture song 
book, as 1s Fresh # lowers (25 cts., $2.40 ver 
doz.)—this last huving Sacred music only. Am 
Schoo! Music weader, Book 1, (35 cts., 
$3.60 per doz.) First book for’ jearning the notes. 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We can recommend nothing better than the 
favorite Song sells (50 cts, $4 80 per doz.) for 
a general collection, and for learning the notes, 
Book 1 (50 cts.) and ‘Book 2 (60 cts.) of the Song 
Reader, by Irving Emerson and O. B. Brown. 
An emiaently practical book by practical school 
music teachers. 

FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

Song Creeting (60 cts.. $6 per doz. is the 
newest and best book, containing a large number 
of songs and glees in excellent te, solfeggios, 
and voice exercises. 

Please send for full lists and descriptions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C.H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadwav. New York 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
oupegaty Sos Sone or use and adapted 
oan any ras 














‘ 
oe 
Ce es 





Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro! 
¢.0th, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 





MARVELLOUS MEMORY nscovent |= 


Wholly unlike Artificia) Systems—Cure of Mind 
fee a ay book learned in one reading. 

pectus, with op oe of Mr. PROCTOR, the 
Astronomer, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. VALEN- 
TINE, SMITH one  eahers, sent Pek, FREE, by 


F. ToIst 
237 Fifth yt al "New Yerk. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


PLATFORM f ECHOES 


~ By | John | B.G Gough. . ° 


cata Shave Maree 
mance 1000 tmonth made Wee i ‘omen. eee 
. bye eS ylarerer sss. Gereee 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable bean. for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
Ley ye J the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
descriptive catalogue is now ready. We 
will make liberal terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CoO., 
Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P1,N. Y. 








Treasure-Trove § School Library }:23, 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, PREM- 
IUMS AND PRIZES. 


Call at this plece and examine them. Teachers 
and Gahout cers furnished at unt. 

send for TREASURE-TROVE Holiday Supple- 
mnt. Our Complete ne L‘brary Catalogue. 
will soon be issued. if parties desire we wiil | of 
make selections for them and guarantee 
tion. Orders by mail filled promptly. ‘Aaaress, 


Treasure-Trove Publishing Co., | $24 


Teachers Want It. Teachers Endorse It Fverywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in Its *‘ Teachableness.’ 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an easy, Simple, unaffected and candid style of Physiology, Hygiene and 
Stimulants and Narcotics. 


t@ THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents, 


We Also Publish: 
BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, 30 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stongz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


UD. & TIisTORY CARDS! ) 
GENERAL HisTORY CARDS! : 
GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS! f Send for special terms to Teachers, 
PHYSIOLOGY CARDS! 
THE CYCLOSTY LE. 

2,000 conten in black. No Washing. For School Reports, Examination Papers, &c., 
of work and terms furnisbed free. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charileston, Ohio, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS;IN 
ae Books, rim & SeOeyet 
and Artists’ Ma’ af ? 
Prang’s American i on — Educa- : 3 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF : 
PR eeuoe DRAWING »MODELS, i) 
sily designed for the itt 
been specs 2 
Primary Gram 
oth solide aed Teblets, ‘ - : ee rae ae 
series, are made with = i 
and and are eee 
ble prices. They have 


eysusee temeysee) | EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
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are iw dispensable to the correct teaching 
uf Form = Drawing in every stage, and especially 
af the outer cuinlorue an SIC Boston, Mass. 
Tand B P in th 
PHE PRANG BDUCKTIONAL CO, | | TUELSRGEE cnt BELT EGUIEEED( ie 


Speowesn instruction in Voca! and Instrumentel Mu- 
up. Violin, ail Orchertral and Band Instru- 

= s ano and Organ Tuning, Fine Art-, (ratory, 
Literature. Freneh, German and Italian Langua es, 
Hee Branches, Gymnastics, ete. Tuirion. $5 to $2u 
board and :.oom. with Steam Heat and Electric Light, 

rs to $75 perterm. For tilusiratved Calendar, with 
Bn BOSTON. mas address E. TOURJEK, Dir., Franklin 

aSs. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


79 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. |= 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. . 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and ‘irigonometry. 
Brooks’s Fhilosopby of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods avd Keys tothe Above. 
~ s Nor. Uuion System of Indust, 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping end Blanks. 


HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching typewriting 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on ‘The 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

For full particulars, ad 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





H° vs,’ APSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
way. Sixty-ffth 
Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1886, 


ASH UCAPLIA 23,000 000 @0 
339 Broadway, New York. Reserve Premium Fund, . ; 3,011,687 00 
Reserve for vasue washes ome Claims, 878,483 98 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, | 8% 8uzplus, + 1.287 996 20 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish CASH A! @/,018,116 (8 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. "$245,705 99 


Sash in ban: 
Bonds & Mt’ being ist lien on BR’ Es’t 897,550 0u 
A. new Series of Geowraphical Readers. With | Dutved statse Siscks, tnarket value), 2.7000 00 
beautiful maps and diagrams. Bank & K. K. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value) 1,622, 85000 
No. L—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the Bonds, (n.arket value), 





School and the Playground. 2. Simple Lessons able on Gomend, 122 8b0 00 
on the Plan of the Se ool. 3. The Meaning and interest et due on | ont iiobted & in 1886 . ae 4 | 
Use ofa Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. wt neal “ae, aands 0 agente Se rt = 
fully Wiustrated....... .....0..cccesescccesses A 

1 Sg geen oy ty 
r) orid, Pi . rN A 

W.L. Br W, > As’t Seo’ Daa , Vice-P 
and Itlustrated by Grence to the 3 Map oe RG.tnow, 25 a Nw asanci VP. & Bec. 
hysical Geograp 886 


of Hills 
., 16mo, cloth boards. "Beautifully illustra-| New York, January 12th 1 


30* 
and Political oh: 
\: — as pp., 16mo, c = 





No. {1L. The Ph 
phy of 


WANTS. 


ani! WANTED & ps Teachers, Supts., Professors, 

c. Free Registration. Liberal 

pay to ait who will work for us. American 

Settee’ Directory and U. 8. Public School 

“| Directory, iree to teachers. Aduress with 
stamps, C. H. EVANS & CO., » anagers, 

RICAN TEACHKRS’ BUKKAU, 
Evans Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 





with d= =z’ of ) ad - — oom. 

240 pp., 16mo, cloth fully =. 
Ne. V. The Physical and are Geagraph 
Latitude and Longitude. Daya 

ight. he Seasons. With numerous maps . -~ 











25 CLINTON PLACE, N.Y. __ 


wae ane 8 cris ees WANTED Scts uperintendent, Graded Bohol. 
dencen, lnuerohange of bbe epewti woons, hori ts. CW 
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[BJror. [foncmus on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ‘ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, pest hati com. 


mend to iadies and to the community i general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated 


article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE ‘of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts, 


Is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY'S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition, 





Lace 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 
BARRRTT, NEPHRWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed withow 


Ripping. 
oods received and returned by maiiand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
@ for Circular and Price List. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


T HE publishers of THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do nut take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 

















THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


January 15, 1887. 





—— 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Eavesdroppers, it is said, never hear any 
good of themselves; but alas for those that 
hear neither food nor bad; who do not 
hear at all. t their case, it is now as- 
serted, need not be paves up as altogether 
hopeless. For Peck’s Patent Improved 
Cushioned Ear Drums, manufactured by 
F. Hiscox of 853 Broadway, N. Y.., it is de- 
clared, perfectly restores the hearing in 
many cases, and perform the work of the 
natural drum. Such remarkable claims 
are surely worth investigating. and b 
sending for an illustrated book with testi- 
monials, one may learn all the particulars. 


Owen Meridith, now Earl of Lytton, 
has satisfactorily demonstrated that civil- 
ized man canuot exist without his dinner. 
The poet might well have gone farther 
and asserted that civilized man cannot 
exict without soap. Such a proposition, 
it is certain could not be successfully con- 
troverted. And since he must have soap, 
let him choose the best. If he is wise, he 
will consider the following words of the 
eminent chemist, Prof. Doremus, address- 
ed to Mr. Chas. S, Higgins, proprietor of 
La Belle Toilet Soap. 

**You have demonstrated that a per- 
fectly pure soap may be made. I, there- 
fore, cordially commend to ladies and to 
the community in general the employ- 
ment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap 
over any adulterated article.” 


The Women’s Exchange and Teachers’ 
Bureau of 329 Fifth Ave., N. Y., has been 
mentioned before in this column, but we 
take occasion again to refer to its excellent 
methods and effective work for the bene- 
fit of the readers, both among our teach- 
ing constituency, professors, teachers, 
governesses. musicians, etc., and also the 
numerous colleges, schools, families and 
churches who need their services. Beside 
these workers; Mrs. Culver, the enterpris- 
ing manager of the Bureau, supplies book- 
keepers, stenographers, copyists, and cash- 
iers to business firms. 


In our times, reading is conceded by all 
thoughtful teachers to be among the most 
important of our school studies. It is a 
matter of some concern that the most 
progressive readers be used for class work. 
The new Franklin Readers lately issued 
by Messrs. Taintor, Brothers, & Co., pre- 
sent special claims to attention. is 
series has been prepared on the most a 
proved methods of teaching reading. It 
is systematically arranged and carefully 
graded; contains choice reading selec- 
tions in clear typography enriched by 
beautiful illustrations and he}din durable 
binding. The Franklin Copy Books, pub- 
lished by the same houre, are recom- 
mended highly by weli-known educators 
and have attamed a wide popularity. 


Here is an opportunity for some of our 
teachers, who are capable of writing bright 
original diaJogues, plays, motion-songs, 
tableaux, or juvenile comedies that are 
especially adapted to school use. By con- 
sulting another column of the JOURNAL, 
such teachers will see that Messrs. Henry 
A. Young & Co., of Boston, 55 Franklin 
st., offer to pay the highest price for origi- 
nal manuscripts of this nature, 


Arise and shine! But carefully bear in 
mind that while it is imperative that all 
good men obey this injunction to the letter, 
and shine as brilliantly as possible, it is a 
matter of the profoundest concern what 
means are used to accomplish this result. 
In other words, it makes a great difference 
with what you shine. Don’t attempt any 
thing in that direction with any of the 
laborious and unreliable shining imyle 
ments of by-gone days; but rather turn 
to another column of the JOURNAL and 
read there the extremely attractive pro- 

ition of Messrs. B, F. Brown & Co., of 

iton—a town, by the way, uf notorious- 

ly brilliant luminaries— in that column you 

will learn something that will astonish 

~~ about the celebrated Satin Polish 
rench Dresing. 


Since physiology and hygiene have be- 
come so important a matter in our public 
schools, especial interest. has been taken 
by teachers in such works as Brand’s 
‘* Lessons on the Human Body,” as pub- 
lished by Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & - 
born, of 748 Broadway, New York. It 
treats in an easy, simple, unaffected, and 
candid style, physiology, hygiene, and 
stimulants, and narcotics. The book is 
wanted by teachers, and has received 
their hearty and unanimous endorsement 
wherever used. Teachers declare that it 
is a work unequalled in its ‘‘ teachable- 
ness.” It is also appre 
the medical faculty and recommended to 
the most careful consideration of teachers. 





REST TEACHERS, axo'ronercn. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
Colle without —~ 
Skilled hers ounpied ith Positions. 
Cire’ of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 


co. 
American School Institute, 7 Hast 14th St., N. ¥.} 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sample of letters received by this Aq 
Turon, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1886. 
W. D. Kerr, Esq.—Through the medium of 
your efficient Agency, I have just been appointed 
to the Principalship of the High School here at a 
salary of $1,600. . . . [ shall heartily reeom- 
the Union Teachers’ Agency, oa to 
esirin 
better ones..... Yours, etc., L. H. WHIT 
Send stamp for new circular and list of 4 
16 Astor Place, New York. W. D. Kerr, Sec’y. 


— 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to college ached and familics, sy 
perior Prof pals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc. 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. (a) 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ A : 
23 Union Square, Mew Tork, 


Reliable Teachers _ 


Promptly provided for Famili Schools, Col: 
leges. Sicdiiea Teache: od: — 








rs supplied with Positions, 

of Good Schools Free to Parents. 

School rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material,.etc. 


E. MIRIAM CO 
31 BE. 17th bet. Broadway and 4th Ave, 
™ York city. = 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
HIS is an old and reliable agency and has been un 
usually successful in supplying teachers with po- 
sitions an hools with t 


Your exactness ond promatnese secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Nacural Science in our University for Mr, 
John Lear. Twelve hours de! would have given it 
o another man,” R. H. TRIPP, Pres’t Central Univer- 
sity of lowa. Send for application form and list of 
testimonialsto L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 

206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa, 








DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DOYOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 

1 Procures COMPETENT Tcachers for Schools 
and Families without c i & ap ny 
TEACHERS seeking positions with suitable places 
at small cost. For poreentene address, with 
stamp, 8S. 8. WOOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until Agenc 
gated candidate's record. Only it teachers 
ken. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


tio ase ste ~ + "promfaia,’ BOSTON. 


LEASE mention the JoursaL when correspond- 
ing with advertisers. 





bas investi- | busi 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


yAN’S BXCHy, 


w Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 
(FoR BoTH SEXES.) 


Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Coll Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
and to Business Firme. 
dress, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
8329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


NV E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
. TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Orcutt, Dear Sir; From a personal ac- 
quaintance with you and your methods of ¢oing 
ness, I cheerfully bear witness to the eili- 
ciency of your Teacher’s Bureau. [ have secured 
several excellent teachers through your agency, 
and have advised any to apply to you for 

tions. Very truly, A. W. Epson, uot. of 

hools, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 4, 1886. 
Apply to HrraM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Sc mer- 
set Street, Boston. 














PA Talk 5 Question Books 





use of Teachers. They are used 


2. To Review a Study. 


met a real want. 


raphy and Orthoepy, 


400 pp. Price, $1.50; to teachers. 


These are books of questions in the different branches of study for the 
1. As a Basis for Studying a Subject. 


3. For Hastily Going Over Studies on Which to be Examined. 

4. To Select Questions From for Class Use. 

5. For the Use of Co. Supts. and others in Examining Teachers, etc. 
Thousands of copies of Craig’s and other such books have been sold, for they 

We have now ready the 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


Surpassing all others in fullness, variety, and originality, and possessing besides, the 
unique merit of being abreast of the teaching of to-day. 

Arithmetic, Geography, History of the United States, Grammar, Physiology, Orthog- 
ook-keeping, Physical Geography, Civil Government, Natural 
Philosophy, Rhetoric and Composition, English Literature, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. Each with answers and various notes and suggestions. 
test papers on Algebra, Geometry, General History, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Astronomy. Elegantly bound (a book you will be proud to 
own from its | looks), in cloth, with side and back stamps in ink and gold. About 

I 


The chapters are upon 


In addition are 





—BEST TEACHERS BOOKS = 





PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
Cloth, 16mo, 192 pp., with portrait, $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra, The most val- 
uable book for teachers published. sees copics 
sold. Contains principles of the New Education 


PATRIDGE’S QUINCY METHODS. 
Cloth, r2mo, 686 pp., with illustrations. Superb 
new edition now read » $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; 
by mail, 13c. extra. ontains the practical work 
illustrating the principles in “Talks on Teaching.’ 





TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION, Cloth, 16mo, 331 pp., 5 ; to teachers, 
$1.20; by mail, 7c, extra. Conceded to be the 
best book published on the philosophy of educa- 
tion. Our edition is revised, and finely bound. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCI- 
ENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. Cloth, 
16mo, 264 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; by mail, 
7c.extra. The principles of education are clearly 
set forth in this volume. Our edition is the best. 





FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACH- 
ING. Cloth, 16mo, 395 pp., $1.25 ; to teachers, 
@r.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra. Discusses the princi- 

les of education, but in a different from 
‘ayne or Tate, Highly regarded abroad. 


SHAW AND DONNELL’S SCHOOL 
DEVICES. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pp., $1.25: to 
teachers, $1.00; by mail, 9c. extra. The object of 
this book is to give teachers in a convenient form 
a multitude of new ways to present old truths, 





PARKER’S PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
Cloth, large octavo, 188 double column pages 
$r.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 14c. extra. 
ontainsalarge number of practical articles by Col. 
Parker on all school subjects. Full of inspiration. 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DO- 
ING, Cloth, r6mo, 112 pp., 75c.; to teachers, 6oc.; 
by mail, sc. extra, A foi educative occupa- 
tions for children in school on the kindergarten 
plan. Many hints how to keep pupils employed. 





SOUTHWICK’S HANDY HELPS. 
Cloth, r6mo, 280 ve $1.00; to teachers, 8gc.; by 
mail, 8c, extra, fascinating cyclopzedia of in- 
formation, An invaluable aid in oral teaching, 
for general exercises and interesting dull pupils. 


SONG TREASURESS 
andsome green and gold, paper cover, r6mo long, 
63 pp., 25¢. ; to teachers, 20c. ;by 2c, extra. 
Special rates for ten or over. A new of 
School Songs, bright, pretty and pleasing. 





HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Tue Teacu- 
ERs’ INSTITUTE AND PRacTICcAL TEACHER is now 
ready. Has handsome new cover, and many 

new and attractive features. Christmas dialogues, 
recitations, class exercises, large school-room dept. 





UR new catalogue called “ Helps for Teach- 
ers,”’ contains full descriptions of these and 

250 other best teachers’ books with teachers’ 

ices. Copy mailed for 4c. stamps ; FREE to those 
who mention this paper, 








E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 
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Scrofulous 


flumors are caused by a vitiated condi- 
tion of the blood which carries disease to 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the 
blood, and eradicates all traces of the 
scrofulous taint from the system. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 
family, for Scrofula, and know, if it is 
taken faithfully, that it will thoroughly 
eradicate this terrible disease. I have 
also prescribed it as a tonic, as well as an 
alterative, and honestly believe it to be the 
best blood medicine compounded. — W. F. 
Flower, M. D., D. D. 8., Greenville, Tenn. 


For years my daughter was troubled 
with Scrofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite, 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few months, was 


Cured 


Since then, whenever she feels debilitated, 
she resorts to this medicine, and always 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo. W. 
Fullerton, 32 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was very much afflicted, about a year 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face 
and body. I tried several remedies, and 
was treated by a number of physicians, 
but received no benefit until I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using 
this medicine the sores have all disap- 

enred, und I feel, to-day, like a new man. 
i am thoroughly restored to health and 
strength. —- Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. 


The many remarkable cures which have 
been effected by the use of 


, 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of 
its wonderful medicinal powers. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Affections 


Of the Eyes, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys, indicate the presence of Scrofula 
in the system, and suggest the use of 
a powerful blood purifier. For this pur- 
pose Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
proved itself unequaled. 


I was always afflicted with a Scrofulous 
Humor, and have been a great sufferer. 
Lately my lungs have been affected, caus- 
ing much pain and difficulty in breathing. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have 
relieved my lungs, and improved my 
health generally. — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
ington ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


I was severely troubled, for a.number 
of vears, with an affection of the Stomach, 
and with Weak and Sore Eyes —the re- 
sult of inherited Scrofula. 


By Taking 
a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my 
eyes and stomach have ceased to trouble 


me, and my health has been restored. — 
E. C. Richmond, East Saugus, Mass. 


Three years ago I was greatly troubled 
with my Liver and Kidneys, and with 
severe pains in my back. Until I began 
tuking Aver's Sarsaparilla I obtained no 
relief. ‘This medicine has helped me won- 
derfully. I attribute my improvement 
entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sursaparilla, 
and gratefully recommend it to all who 
are troubied as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 
Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass. 


The healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
effects obtained by using Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


are speedy and permanent. It is the most 
economical blood purifier in the world. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








ONE WINDOW FREE. 


Any one interested in schools, sending their address, will be sent, 
free of all expense, an IDEAL WINDOW SHADE to fit any window. 











less. 





Style 2 “IDEAL SHADE.” 


Oftice of BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
City OF DETROIT, 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 1, ’86. 
deal Window Shade Co., City: 


GENLTEMEN: For the past few years the board have 
used exclusively in our new and old buildings your 
They are durable, easily 
managed, and the best thing to control the light and 
ventilation in schvolrooms of any device ever used in 
our buildings, and very much cheaper. 
pect further orders from us as new rooms are opened. 

Yours truly, 


Sec’y Board of Education. 


JOHN R. KING, 


They combine the good features of Vene- soot 
tian outside, or inside blinds, and cost 


IDEAL WINDOW SHADE CO, 


59 and GI Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


You may ex- 





AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. 


NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by FE. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 


336 pages. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 7 cents extra. 


This has] ng been a standar! work i> England. Though published many years aco, most of its 
Col. Parker acpi. recom mends it as one of 
t 


eaching is in direct line with the New Educacion. 


t 

the best books for teachers who desire to study tbe foundation prin 
lously annotated with reference to words, wn ey ideas tha 
This ding 


book was thought so valuable, that the 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


cles of Lil. and Minn. ha.e ado it. 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 


1 vol., unique cloth binding, 


es. Our edition will be cop- 
ve been replaced by better. 









Greatest 
orders for our celeb 





: For full 


"P.O. Box 280. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 

Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Humbug. 

inducements ever offered. Now's 
rated 


TEAS and COFFEE 


beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea or Hondgeme 
Decorated Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
ranite Dinner utiful Parlor 


particulars, 


BY YAY 4. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


our time to get 
6, 20d soles o 





Boston Culture—Grandmother—‘“‘ Don’t 
~~ like the story-book gran’pa gave you, 
Ralph? ‘You should'nt throw it down 
in that way.” Six-year-old (ona visit fror: 
Boston)—* O, yes, itis very fair ; but then 
there’s a fatuous vagueness about the 
denouement that’s exceeding irritating 
Indeed, to my mind, it’s much like Henry 
James’ works.”—Chicago Rambler. 


On every road since railway trains to 
turn their wheels began, at every station 
you will see a solitary man. His brow is 
damp with beaded sweat, bis heart with 
woe is cleft ; most earnestly he wants 1o 
gO, the man that’s always left. If the 
train due at one P. M. should wait till 
half-past eight, there’d be one man come 
down to go just thirty seconds late.—R. 
J. Burdette. 


A grindin monopolist is a man wich 
has anything. Whenever a man has 
saved anything, he becomes a capitalist, 
and ez capitalists ar dangerous to labur, 
he should be made to divide it up so ez to 
be an a ekality with them which never 
saved nothing.—Nasby. 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Bag; 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Zontoemet mee gy at $1 and 
upwards per , European plan. evators, and 
all Modena Convenience . a 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | $8£¢ 


stages, and elevated railroacs to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c! hotel in the City. 


Rich Uncle—‘‘ Now, sir, devise some 
method by which your expenses will not 
be above your income. Mine never are.” 
Nephew (trium phantly )—*‘ Then let’s trade 
incomes.”—N. Y. Graphic. 


A lyre five feet deep has been found by 
Dr. Schliemann. We have bigger lyres 
in this country, but they are not spelled 
that way.— Norristown Herald. 


War Ahead. 


There is great danger of war with Mexico in 
the near future, but at present we can pursue 
the arts of aagesnens, prosperity and wealth. 
Wherever you live, you should write to Hallett 

Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full 
informatiou about work that you can do, and 
live at home, earning thereby from $5 to $25 
and upwards daily. Some have earned over 
$50 In a day. Capital not required; you are 
started free. All is new; both sexes. All ages. 
Pay, as above guaranteed, from first start. 


It was very ungallant in the old bach- 
elor, who was told that a certain lady had 
‘*one foot in the grave,” to ask ‘if there 
wasn’t room for both feet?” 


“Circumstances alter cases, but I wish 
I could get hold of some cases that would 
alter my circumstances,” said Abraham 
Lincoln when he wasa struggling lawyer. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should a) 
be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 
SOFTENS the GUMS, alla 
all pam, CURES WiND COLIC and is the BEST REM. 
EDY FOR DIARRHGA. 25 CTS A 
“Don't you think, Bessie, that you 
could love me a little?’ And Bessie an- 
swered, with her most engaging smile, 
* Yes, Fred, a very little.” 


The man who went to the country “for 
rest and change,” says the waiters go’ 
most of his change and the landlord got 
the rest. 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. Itsoitens the Cougs, re- 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mu- 
cus, tones the lungs and the membranes of the 
throat, and restores to the organs of respiration 
their natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c., 
and $1.00. 


G@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap hea!s and beantifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!leOorns, Bunions,20 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ga 
“Ah!” exclaimed a henpecked hus- 
band, ‘“‘before our marriage my wife 


spoke to me with her eyes, but now she 
gives it to me with her tongue.” 


What are the most unsociable things in 
the world? Milestones, for you will never 
find two of them together. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


A journalist’s club —the lead pencil. 


Why is paper money more valuable than 
coin? Because you double it when you 
put it into your pocket. 


‘* Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double; 
Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble?” 
— Wadsworth: The Student. 





Hood's Scrsapari 
crsaparilla 
This successful mocicine is n carefully-prepared 
extract of the best romedics of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medica! science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. Woe point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thotsands of 
people who have personally cr indireetly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
$1; six for $5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & OO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE 'tiz: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Kar Drams | er 
fectly reat the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. All conversation 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using t send for illustrated ik with testimon- 
inla. tree Address 

F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper. 


67, 7. SL. 
Oo ° 
The American Investment Company, of Em- 


metsburg. Iowa, with a Paid-up capital of 


$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prir- 








cipal and Interest fally guaranteed. Also 6 rs 
cent. 10-year UVebenture Bonds secured by 105 
per cent. of firs: Mo ¢ Loans held in trust by 
the Mercantile Trast Company, N.¥. 5 per 
cent. certificates of deposit for periods under one 
ear. Write for full information and referenees 
the company at 150 Naesau St., N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEW ART, 
+ 23d street,and Oth Ave.. 
If your teeth sre needing attention. Keliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 


and sensitive teetb, a specialt 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Edi 


MONEY AGENTS. 


By far the best book of qpethons and answers 
tor preparing for examirations will be published 
by us about Dec. 20. It will be cailed the 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


By E. R.S8Haw. 400 pp., elegantly printed and 

bound. Price, $1.50, 

Do you want an agency? Agent's order books 
and splendid terms, ready soon. You can seil one 
to every teacher. Apply at unce, with full par- 
ticulars, to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 


TANSY GAPSULE 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY. 
Dr. Laparle's Celebrated Preparati Safe and 
Always Reliable. Indispensable’ to LADIES, 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Cirgular. 


CALUMET CHEWIGAL CO¥eGhioago, 2 


“i 
ldo not mean 


LGURE FITS! 


cure 

time and then have them ti = mea eal cure. 

{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 

SICKNESS a life-long By my remedy to cure 
worst cases. Becanse ot 


r SCHOOL JOURNAL. 























ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


: . THE FAVORITE 
=e Inside Route 
ries FOR 
Bos'on, Providence 


and all New England 
Points. 







Chair Parlor Cars 
"s landing 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 
Elegunt Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
to .25 to Providence. Pas- 
have a full night's rest 
n from steamer’s 
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ANOTHER VOLUME READY. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 








Volume III. 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. 


With a Survey of Medizval Education. By 8.8. Lauris, LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and 
History ot Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


In this work the author has covered the entire field of education, beginning with the Roman- 
Hellenic schools and their decline, showing the influence of Christianity on education, the work of 
the Christian schools, and giving an extended outiine of medieval education with the rise 
of universities. Price, $1. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special will be made on class supplies, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Byenee 























Introduction Pric>. Pri ~ 
German Primer, - - - - - & 2 8. 
. rman First er, a ° 
rman aerom ~ ie - 
Fourth Reader, - a 
German Fourth ader, - - Hoey Ready. 





Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition ; 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has been = pocnpeed on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading.. ‘The series is systematicaly arranged and carefully aoa and excels all others in 
Practical, Pregreesive Methods, Clear Typos aphy 
Easy radations, muti ul illustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest School Readers ever published. Prices: First Reader, 20 cts. ; 
Second Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THERE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is printed by lithography on fine writing paper and bound 
with stron” manilla p pases covers. Franklin Grammar School Serics cf Copy o+s, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin rt Course Series, 72 cents a ay dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For sumples and introductory terms, ad 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
A CHEAP EDITION 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Has just been issued (December) and will be sold at the remarkably low price of 65 
cents per copy by mail. This book is recommended for both the Primary and the 
Kindergarten departments of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. It should be in 
the library of every teacher and every parent. Single lines in it contain suggestions 
more valuable than volumes of other pedagogical works. In ordering state whether 
you wish the book in cloth ($1.35), or in boards (65 cents). Address 


A. LOVELL & COQ., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


771 Broadway, 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers. Thomson’s New Arithmetics and 
Algebra. Reed’s ‘Word Lessons. Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, and 
Higher Lessons in English. Kellogg’s Rhetoric. Kellogg’s English Literature. 
Young’s Government Class-Book. Hutchison’s Physiology of Health, First Lessons 
in Physiology. Keetel’s French Course. Leighton’s History of Rome. Henderson’s 
Test Speller. Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller. English Classics, 62 Nos. Clark’s 
Commercial Law, &c. 


t@ Send for price list and circulars. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, SO =. POTTER. & CO 


yn. lB tial Lessons i lish, 
By PAUL Bar’ urray’s Essen ns in Eng! - 
4 - Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, oo 


“It mare me teaching of Pomontary Science MeRKiroy's Essential Lessons in Etvmology, "5 
$1. 

















possible ia The Common Schoo Kellerman’s Eiements of Botany, - 5 
e rebeomtioe List and Descriptive Catalogue free on Raidwin’s Fsscntial Studies in Literature, — 1.25 
pplicatio pusute > Paste ish errs e; 2 vale. - 74 
J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPARY, Publishers, Foun fecernant Ace package ~ Ss 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Harrison’s French Synta. - - 2.00 

of School and College Text- Books, etc. Dealers Dillard’s Exercises in Ari ithmetic, - 50 


in School Stationery and Supplies. Special Prices tor intron. Correspondence solicited 


MACMILLAN & GO ’S A4LLEN’s FORTY LESSONS 


—In— 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Huxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology....@1.10 DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 





— “ a \- ‘elem, Chemistry consees ss (As Used in Actual Business.) 

ms in Elem, Chemistry........ . 
Jones’ Junior Oourse of Pr. Chemistry prrnen 70 — for Graded and High Schools 
Jevon's Klementary Lessons in Logic........ ice, $1.50; , Papeenaties rice to Schools and 
Stewart’s Lessons in a Physics.......... 110 Teachers $1.0 . Sampie copies sent at Introduc- 
Lockyer’s Kiem. ns in Astronomy. .. 1.25 tion price. Money refuncaed if not satisfactory. 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. Second edition now ready. 








DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


a Two Booxs ONLY. 
arnes’ Elementa Geography. Cloth, S$ .6o0 
Barnes’ Complete cography. i « 1.25 


“On the a rk npr and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 


Brookiyn, Louisville Ky Phadelphia, Par oghamton, Nes: Saantogas N. Ys Auguste, Me, 
Petersta, Oh ae rp — p , Binghamton, N. toga, N. Y., ‘usta, Me., 


ii ~ie pian of the book is excellent.”—Academy, (Syracusce.) 

4 ieces of Science and Art.”—New York School Journal. 

is Int the ront rank of practical school books.”—New England ne of Education. 

re Methodical i artistic, maps perfect, text Gees and oy yo Chicago Interior. “a 
arrangemen 

ecnsienation. dee — t, fang lear and perspicuous in statement, and elegant in mechanica) 


*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 141 & 413 William Street, Kew York. 


“‘AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 
to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a week is only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorse{. Clear field and protection given. First.come 
first served. Address at once ‘‘BOX 2857’’ NEW YORK. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
” least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
i : Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Reine tae Jourxan when commun | WANTED. WANTED. 
cating F ith advertisers F = t Cl 
A NEW BOOK. : irs ass 

A eT oon. yn poox,\Material for School 


SCHOOLROOM Exhibitions. 


GAMES AMD EXERCISES.) oz” “zcrtas™ zs 


will be paid for original 
By ELizaBeTH G. BAINBRIDGE. manuscript of Plays, Motion 
Teachers of all grades will welcome | SO”gs, 


































Tableaux, Juvenile 
such a book as this, and every one will ap-| Comedies, Dialogues, etc. that 
preciate it. To see it is to buy it. are adapted especially to 
‘* The occasional introduction of such ex- school use. 


ercises as are suggested here, will relieve 
the monotony of the schooJroom, will rest Please address 


the pupils, brighten their wits, concentrate HENRY A. YOUNG & 00. 


their attention, and give them a fresh im- 
petus for more serious work. The games| 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


can be used sometimes in opening exer. FR EADERS wu: conter a favor by mention- 
cises, or for ‘busy work’ between recita- ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when con- 
tions, or occasionally in place of a recess. tmunicating with advertisers. = 
In district schools, where children living Wi EW 

far from the schoolhouse bring their lunch- MONROE'S READERS 
es, these plays will make the noon-hour 
pass quickly and pleasantly.”—From the 
Preface. 





THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


. > ‘ CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 
It contains 13 different devices for) wents in METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TYPE 
awakening interest in GEOGRAPHY AND PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
HISTORY ; FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
46 in SPELLING AND COMPOSITION: 
, TTER. 
16 in ARITHMETIC ; ENTIRELY NEW READING MA 
4 in SPECIAL HOURS AND DAYS; CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES Fret 
6 in CALISTHENICS; and wees oe! 
2% PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS with| COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


KEY. PMILADELPHIA, PA 


A total of 114 games and exercises for 


instruction in school or at home. LEP 
135 pages. Price, 75 Cents. Lic am GL LUE 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ay den Nepoeate 


8s, 













112 Fourth Ave., New York. | GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C. 
oe will By a favor by mentioning the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating ,with advertisers. 








BOSTON CHICAGO: oe a Ham 
30 Fran clin Street, ea 180, 187 Wabash Ave. SRIMRIT,2,050058 oaeienatl $88 
8S. B, WINCHELL, Gene by Bail 
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